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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this .document is to describe an 
elementary teacher preparation program at Oregon College of Education 
as an example of an ongoing, reasonably mature, competency-based 
teacher education program. Six major aspects of the program are 
discussed in detail. First, the background of the program is 
described, giving the history df the program and defining its 
parameters. Following this there is a section describing^the 
professional comgonents of the program, its structure and content, 
and aspects of the program as it involves teachers and students. The 
third section of the monograph discusses the development of the 
program from an administrator's per specrtive , outlining strategies and 
procedures used in developing the program. The fourth major section 
describes the program as a context for research and outlines the 
research efforts being implemented. Part five deals with the matter 
of costs and benefits associated with both the development and 
operation of this program. Tables are included to illustrate costs 
over a three-year period and projection of short- and long-term 
benefits. The final section analyzes the prograni to date and offers 
pro jections "for further implementation. Appendices offer detailed 
tables on program costs. (JD) 
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Foreword 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
is pleased to publish this paper as one of a series of monographs spon- 
sored by its Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education. The series 
is designed to expand the knowledge base about issues, problems, and 
prospects regarding performance-based teacher education as identified * 

in the three papers on the state of the art developed by the Committee- 
itselfJ»2»3 

Whereas these three papers are declarations for which the Committee 
accepts full responsibility, publication of tin's monograph (and the 
others in the PBTE Series) does not imply Association or Committee en- 
dorsement of the views expressed. It is beli.eved, however, that the 
experience and expertise of these individual authors, as reflected in 
thei r writings , are such that their ideas are fruitful additions to the 
continuing dialogue concerning performance-based teacher education. 

For at least three reasons, this monograph is an important addition 
to the literature not only about competency-based teacher education, but 
about all of teacher education. First, the authors describe the CBTE 
program operation at the Oregon College of Education. In 1974, this pro- 
gram was awarded the AACTE Distinguished Achievement Award for Excellence 
in Teacher Education. Second, the OCE-CBTE program represents an 
important step toward the resolution of the criterion problem in teacher 
effectiveness research. The program is designed so that research into 
current data can be conducted Dn a continual basis, and so that in turn, 
the program can be updated, can be made more suitable to students* needs, 
and does not become stagnated. And thirdly, the final section of the 
monograph which reports a cost/benefit study conducted by OCE is singled 
out as a particularly valuable addition to the literature. 
> 

AACTE acknowledges with appreciation the role of the National 
Center for Improvement of Educational Systems (NCIES) of the U.S. Office 
of Education in the PBTE Project. Its financial support (provided through 
the Texas Education Agency) as well as its professional stimulation, par- 
ticularly that of Allen Schmieder, are major contributions to the 
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Committee's work. The Association acknowledges also the contribution 
of members of the Committee and others who served as readers of this 
paper. Special recognition is due Lorrin Kennamer, former Committee 
Chairman; William Drummond, currgnt Committee Chairman; David R. 
Krathwohl, former member of the Committee and Chairman of its publi- 
cations task force; Margaret Lindsey, current Chairman of its publi- 
cations tasK force; and' Shi Hey Bonneville of the Project Staff 
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Preface 



In spite of the rapid and extensive spread of the principles of 
competency-based teacher education in the United States, a great deal of 
controversy and misunderstanding exists about them. Some feel CBTE is 
no more than the invention of a new language to describe old ideas; some 
feel it is a return to a "normal school" approach to teacher preparation, 
or at least one that relies too heavily on "training" and "modularized" 
instruction; some feel it to be "dehumanizing," "obsessed with measure- 
ment»" and in general a movement in education that should be resisted 
strenuously. 

Others are not so negative toward the ideas contained in the compe- 
tency-based teacher education movement, but still have reservations about 
it. Some believe, for example, that CBTE programs are so expensive to 
develop and operate they are impracticable or that the sophistication 
needed to individualize instruction and assessment in such programs is 
simply not available. Still others feel the basic concepts embedded in 
the idea of CBTE are sound, but caution potential users against their 
adoption until there is better evidence on the costs and benefits that 
accrue from such programs. 

For these and other reasons, competency-based teacher, education has 
become one of the most extensively debated, strenuously resisted, re- 
peatedly maligned — and widely adopted — ideas in education since the 
great debate that came with the orbiting of Sputnik. 

The competency-based elementary teacher preparation program at 
Oregon College of Education stands as a contradiction to most of the 
arguments that have been raised against such programs. It has a strong 
liberal arts foundation; it is highly personal and individualized in its 
mode of operation; and its development and operation have cost only a 
fraction of that projected. This is the case even though the program 
is heavily field centered, operated through a consortium of institutions 
and agencies, requires extensive* data on the ability of students to 
function as teachers in ongoing school settings, incorporates a system 
for insuring that judgments about the competence of prospective teachers 
are trustworthy, and is structured and operated as a context for research. 

The purpose of this document is to describe the elementary prepara- 
tion program at OCE as an example of an ongoing, reasonably mature CBTE 
program against which both detractors and supporters of the competency- 
based teacher education movement can reflect their arguments. By using ^ 
the elementary program at OCE as an example of a CBTE program in operation 
both the strengths and weaknesses of such programs can begin to be 
determined as they really are instead of how they might be". Accordingly, 
attention is given in the monograph to the development of the program; 
to its structure, content,^ and operation; and to the costs and benefits 
associated with it. While the costs and benefits analysis provided is 
admittedly primitive, it is offered without apology since it represents 
one of the first efforts to deal with such information in any degree 
detail. 
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Reference is made at various points in the monograph to the role 
played by faculty, students, school personnel, and others in the develop- 
ment of the program, and to the time and energy it has required. We 
wish to acknowledge here that without the level of commitment and trust 
evidenced by all who have been a part of the program during the past 
three years, the program described in the pages that follow could never 
have evolved. The fact that it has evolved and the fact that it seems 
to be a success are as much a tribute to the people who have given life 
to it as to those whose ideas are inherent in what has been born. 

H.D.S. 
B.Y.K. 
J.H.G. 
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PART I. - BACKGROUND 



A Note on Context 

Oregon College of Education is a liberal arts college with 9 primary 
emphasis in the area of teacher education and related research. It is a 
state college which enrolls approximately 3,000 students and is located 
in Monmouth, Oregon, near Salem, *the state capital, and 20 miles 'north of 
Oregon State University. The location, in the heart of the Willamette 
Valley, is remote enough from the hubbub "of the Portland metropolitan 
area (60 miles to the north) for it to be called a rural setting, yet it 
is close enough to Portland that students preparing to te teachers may 
exoerience metropolitan life, if they choose. 

The College, a state- supported institution, is the host of another 
state-supported agency named the Teaching Research Division. The Divi- 
sion is a "centralized' activity serving all of the nine state colleges 
and universities comprising the Oregon State System of Higher Education." 
. The TeacH^ing Research Division is the research arm for OCE in the area 
of teacher education. 



A Note on History 

f 

s 

OCE, over 100 years ago, began as a small church college and has 
.progressed through the usual stages of becoming a state-supported normal 
school, then a teachers college limited to the preparation of 'elementary 
teachers. Now the College is authorized to prepare educational school 
personnel at all levels through the master's degree and prepares young 
people for professions allied with teaching as well. Although OCE has 
the resources to offer a wide array of degrees in the liberal arts and 
. sciences, it has purposely avoided a proliferation of academic deg^^ees 
in an effort to maintain-the desirable flexibility which broad field majors 
and a divisional structure provides. Yet, 'about one-third of the student 
""body OS pursuing a line of study which will prepare them for graduate 
study and for careers other than teachin^g. 

The Teaching Research Division was started in 1960 as a center for 
research on teaching and learning. It was administered by* OCE but was 
given the mission of serving all campuses in the State System of Higher 
Education. Now it is a separate administrative unit. Starting with a 
faculty of two research professors, the Division grew rapidly during the 
early 1960's, primarily with the aid of grant support from the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. OCE provided the 
teaching research professors with laboratory and office space, and the 
federal government provided the equipment needed to carry out pioneering 
research and development activities in the use of laboratory simulation 
techniques, motivational studies using motion pictures, and predictive 
studies of teacher effectiveness. In recent year^, the Division has 
expanded its research and development efforts into other areas such as 
early childhood education, training the handicapped, and the evaluation 
of college faculty members* Increasingly, the Division is emphasizing 
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college-level faculty and instructional development activities. The. 
problems of teaching and learning in Oregon state^supported colleges at 
all levels are the springboards for studies of general interest to insti- 
tutions throughout th,e nation* - 

The program in elementary teacher education that is described i.n the 
present monograph reflects the resuUs^of a long history'of experimenta- 
" tion -n teacher education by'OCE and Teaching Research, The program can 
be traced most directly to the involvement of the College and .TR in the 
United States Office of Education -sponsored "Elementary Teacher Education 
/-"Models Program," but' it has its roots in the Ford Foundation sponsored 
**IOregon. Ppogram" in* supervision, and has been strongly influenced by 
the concepts embedded in the recently adopted Process Standards for - 
Education Personnel Development . Programs in Oregon, The first full' de- 
scription of the model on whicH the program rests was published irt 1969 
(the ComField model .developed by OCE, TR, and 24 other institutions and 
agencies in the Northwest region of the United^States — see Schalock and 
' Hale, 1969). A refined and extended descrjption of the model appeared'rn 
1970 (a report on the feasibility of implementing the ComField model at 
OGE and an estimate of the costs associated with its implementation 
see Schalock, Kersh, and Horyna, 1970). The program was implemented at 
the. College on an. experimental basis With 50 students in 1972-73 and was ^ 
adopted the following yearly the faculty in the elementary division of 
the College* as the single elementary teacher pi^fepaVation program to be^ 
offered by tlie College/ 

It was during^its first year of' full operation (1973-74) that the 
program received the AACTE award as outstanding teacher education pro- 
gram in the nation, and was recognized as an approved program by the 
Oregon Teacher Standards and Practices Commission. The program is now 
in its second year of operation and has progres.sed in its evolution 
beyond what' it was a\ the^ time the AACTE award was received. 

The program as ii durrently stands is described >in Part II of the 
monograph. It serves between 350 and *400 students majoring in elementary 
teacher education each year. 

Parameters' of the Program to Be Described 

The elementary teacher education program at OCE is a four-year pro- 
gram that requires approximately one-third of a, student's total credit 
Kours to Ije^lakeh within the liberal arts, one-third within subject matter 
areas to be taught r and one-third within professional education courses 
dealing wit}vtf\e process of teaching,, including psychology, methods, and 
medici. Wi^h4n/ the one-thifd (actually, 54 quarter hours) made up of pro-/ 
fessAona-l ecJacation courses'os a 33-36 quarter hour component of required 
courses and practfcym experiences which has come to be cailed the "pro- 
J[^siona] component^" The professional component consists, of 21-24' quar- 
^ter \\pi s of work in classroom problem identification, educational psy- 
chology, me'DitrdSs? materials, and pre-practicum teaching experience?;^ and 
fifteen ^qyarter Hours ofpracticum teaching experience either as a stu- 
dent teather on telatrhing intern. It is this professional component that 
i^ the focus of the\resent,monograpfi". 
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While many other aspects of a student's educational experience at 
OCE reflect characteristics commonly associated with the competency-based 
movement in teacher education (for example, being performance-based yet 
personalized in mode of operation), no other programs reflect as complete 
a. development in this regard as does the professional component within the 
elementary division. The component program reflects the full range of 
commitments embedded in the ComField model, and, as such, is prototvoic of 
other program development efforts within the College. It is also proto- 
typic of teacher education generally, however, because movipq from commit- 
ment to practice on more than an experimental basis with an idealized 
model as a guide is a feat that has been accomplished by only a few 
institutions. 



Notes on the Development of the Program 

As initially conceived, the USOE sponsored Elementary Models Pro- 
gram was to continue through a "program implementation" phase. The amount 
of money to be available in support of implementation, and how that money 
was to be distributed, were unknown at the time of model development and 
testing, but each developmental institution was led to believe that fed- 
eral dollars would be forthcoming for program development. on at least a 
pilot basis. As a consequence, even though the College and the schools 
that had helped develop and test the model were ready to implement it on 
• an experimental basis as early as 1970, the decision was made to delgiy 
implementation until federal support was available. , 

When it became clear that federal monies would not be forthcoming 
for this 7)urpose, at least not in the amount anticipated when the Ele- 
mentary Models Program was initiated, the College decided to initiate 
an experimental test of the program with its own resources. Teaching 
Research was invited to join in the effort and did so. Plans- v/ere made 
for the experimental program during the 1971-72 academic year, and a pilot 
run of the program v/as undertaken in 1972-73. Small grants were obtained^ 
from the Teacher Corps, the National Center for the Improvement of Educa- 
tional Systems, U.S. Office of Education, and Region X of the U.S. Office 
of Education to assist in the implementation process, but essentially 
the College and «the Teaching Research Division were responsible for 
funding the program through existing, state resources. 

This early history signaled the general strategy to be followed in 
implementing the program. In broad terms the strategy had three key ele- 
ments: (a) rely minimally on outside support for developmental assistance 
(b) design the program in such a way that when implemented it could be 
carried on with existing institutional resources; and (c) involve faculty, 
students, and school personnel at all steps along the way. 

In many respects this represented no more than a "make do" strategy. 
What was to be done would have to be done with the few resources avail- 
able. In other respects, however, it was a preferred strategy for it 
protected the College from undue reliance on funds that would in time be 
terminated. It also fashioned a sense of pride and level of resourceful- 
ness in faculty and participating school personnel that contributed 
greatly to the success of the implementation effort, and to the likelihood 



of the program being maintained once it was in place and operating. 

Given the general strategy that has just been outlined and the 
limited resources $hat went with it, it became clear very early that 
development would need to be selective and sequential. In keeping with 
the emphasis in the ComField model on a job performance definition of 
teaching competence (including the ability to bring about desired learn- 
i?!g outcomes in pupils) and the strong emphasis in the model on the use 
of data on program effects to systematically adapt and improve the program, 
the decision was made to focus initial developmental efforts on four 
closely related problems: 

• the definition and assessment of teaching competence; 

• the definition and assessment of program effectiveness; 

• the design and operation of data collection and 
management systems which support both of -the above; 
and 

• the design and implementation of a long-term program 
of research which both supports and takes advantage 
of the above. 

The choice of this focus forced clarification of the outcomes desired 
from the program; forced measures of desired outcomes to b(» developed; 
and forced an approach to program operation and adaptation that depended 
heavily on data. It left essentially unaltered, in both form and context, 
instruction for purposes of mastering the knowledge and skills assumed to 
be needed to perform competently as a teacher. 



Notes on the Content and Organization of the Monograph 

The monograph contains six major sections. The first three deal, 
respectively, with background information, a description of the profes- 
sional component in the elementary program, and the strategies and pro- 
cedures used in its development. The description of the program obviously 
is of first importance; it is the reason for the monograph. A description 
of the strategies and procedures used in developing the program is offered 
on the assumption that to effect change institutions often need as much 
help in engineering the process of change as they do in visualizing the 
kind of change that is desired. 

The fourth major section of the monograph describes the program as 
a context for research, and outlines the research efforts being imple- 
mented. Attention is directed to the OCE-TR view 0/ the functions 
research should perform within an ongoing teacher preparation program; 
the particular advantages that a competency-based program has as a con- 
text for research; the research paradigm that is being implemented; and 
the particular set of research studies now underway. 

The fifth section deals with the matter of costs afid benefits. Costs 
associated with both the development and operation of the program have 
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been carefully monitored over the past three years* So have short- and 
long-term benefits. Both costs and benefits data are reported in Section 
V of the monograph, and an effort is made to present them in such a way 
that the trade-offs between the two are apparent. 

The final section of the monograph deals with steps to be taken 
next by way of program development and research. The section has been 
written for ourselves, as much as anyone else, as a reminder of the 
constant need to guard against complacency once a segment of an overall 
task is complete, and to remain mindful of the magnitude of the task 
ahead* As the program continues to evolve, the work that has been done 
is seen more and more as only a set of first steps, with the bulk of 
the v/ork ren^aining* The nature of the work to be done, the strategies 
and procedures to be followed in carrying it out, and the manner in 
which it will draw upon progress already made are the substance of Part 
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PART II . - AN OVERVIEW OF THE AWARD WINNING PROGRAM 



CHAPTER 1. DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS 

The professional education sequence in the elementary teacher ed- 
ucation program at OCE reflects with remarkable faithfulness the basic 
tenets of -the ComField model. As such it reflects the defining charac- 
teristics of that model: 

• prospective teachers shall be able to demonstrate, 
prior to certification, that they can perform the 
functions for which they v'-^U be held responsible 
subsequent to certif icatio ; 

• the preparatory program shall be sufficiently flexi- 
ble and encompassing to be personally appropriate 

to the majority of students going through it; 

• the College will join in full partnership with the 
schools and with the Teaching Research Division in 
an effort to prepare teachers for their professional 
roles; and 

• each of the parts of the program, as "well as the 
program as a whole, shall b? designed to (a) bring 
about specific outcomes, (b) provide continuous 
evidence as to the efficiency and effectiveness 
with which outcomes are achieved, and (c) be adapt- 
able on the basis of such evidence (Schalock, Kersh 
and Horyna, 1970, p 6). 

These characteristics correspond to the more commonly known descriptors 
of the ComField model and elementary program at OCE, namely, it is 

QompetenQy-xbaaeds field-^aentevedj peraonalized^ Qoneortiwn^ operated, 
eyatermtiQally designed, and reaearch'-oriented. 

In some respects these are good descriptors of the program. THey 
point to the major features of the program; they carry a set of meanings 
that are reasonably well understojad by a reasonably large proportion of 
the teacher education community; and they are short and to the point. 
In other respects, however, they are not good descriptors, for they do 
not convey the particular meanings' that these features of program opera- 
tion have taken , on at OCE, and they do not convey the pattern of interaction 
that exists between them. Nor do they reflect another set of character- 
istics that have been imposed by the College upon the program, and that 
have interacted powerfully with the specifications of the ComField model 
to bring about the particular sets of meWings and patterns of interaction 
that characterize the program that is to be described. These institu- 
tionally imposed characteristics are: 

• the program shall be developed with minimal reliance 
on outside resources, and optimal utilization of the 
available resources of the institutions and agencies 
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participating in the ^program; 

• once developed, the program shall be able to operate 
with the resources regularly available to the insti- 
tutions involved; ^ 

• programs shall be planned and initiated by the faculty 
and students of the institutions involved» with the 
help and support of specialists in research and admin- 
istration; and 

• the program shall be developed as part of the regular 
curriculum of the College so that all students and . 
faculty may be an integral part of the program. 
Efforts will be made to avoid the development of a 
second instructional track for students to choose 
from. 

To fully understand the particular meanings that these defin-ing 
characteristics have in the context of the elementary teacher education 
program at OCE» and particularly to understand how they interact» the 
reader must be treated to a level of detail that is beyond what is pos- 
sible by a simple listing. This level- of detail is provided in Chapters 
2 through 6. In anticipation of these chapters, however, it is possible 
to approximate more closely their meanings by looking at the relation- 
ship between these characteristics and what might be thought of as the 
"secondary" characteristics of program operation that link to them. 
Table 1 summarizes the linkage between the two, and at the same time 
spells out in somewhat greater detail the particular meanings given to 
them as they are applied within the context of the elementary program 
at oce; 

V 

One further comment needs to be made at this point about moving 
from the commitments of an abstract model to program development and 
operation. ^ The comment has to do with the twofold problem of. (a) trans- 
lating model specifications, which must of necessity he general, into 
content and procedures that will function effectively within the con- 
straints of a particular program; and (b) adapting the content and pro- 
cedures in one area of program operation to actommodate the content and 
procedures in other areas. Generally speaking, abstract models of pro- 
gram operation, such as the ComField model, do not attend to either 
problem; yet, these are the critical problems that a faculty must re<^olve 
if they are to implement a model-based program. It is doubtful that 
useful guidelines will ever be provided for the solution of such problems 
for their resolution will always be an institutional resolution. As 
such, it will represent" a particular set of trade-offs that reflect a 
particular set of compromises that accommodate the particular set of 
forces and constraints that act upon a particular institution at a 
particular point in time. 

The program described in the pages that follow represents such a 
compromise. Its description is offered only as an instance of how a 
particular set of institutions working within a particular set of forces 
and constraints at a particular point in time translated the principles 



Table 1. A Surmary of the Characteristics That Define the Professional 
Component in the Elementary Teacher Education Program at OCE, 
and the Secondary Program Characteristics That Relate to Them 



Primary Characteristics 

1. Teaching competence is defined as 
performing the functions of a cer- 
tificated teacher within a partic- 
ular school setting, including the 
ability to bring about desired 
learning outcomes in pupils. 



2. A sharp distinction between compe- 
tence, as defined above, and the 
knowledges and skills assumed to 
be needed by a teacher in order to 
demonstrate competence. 



3. A commitment to having all measures 
of knowledge and skill mastery, 
and all measures of cpmpetence 
demonstration, be of such quality 
that they can be used for research 
as well as instruction and/or pro- 
gram placement/certification deci- 
sions. 

4. An ongoing program of research that 
is both basic and applied in 
nature that makes use of the data 
collected in the course of pro- 
gram operation. 



5. A program that combines a commit- 
ment to rigorous assessment of 
competence as a basis for program 
placement and certification deci- 
sions, with a program that is 
humanistic and personalized in 
every respect. 

6. A commitment to have students and 
school personnel involved in the 
systematic review and adaptation 
of the program at all stages of 
its development. 



7. To carry out all of the above as a 
normal part of program operation 
within the resources regularly 
available to the College and the 
Teaching Research Division as mem- 
bers of the Oregon State System of 
Higher 'ducation. 



Secondary Characteristics 

1. A system for assessing competence 
that is based upon competency demon- 
stration contexts that are school 
based, graduated in their complex- 
ity, and utilized as a basis for the 
measurement of teacher behavior, the 
products of a teacher's behavior, 
pupil behavior, and the learning 
outcomes achieved by pupils. 

2. An Instruct'ion and assessment system 
within the program that is aimed at 
knowledge and skill mastery (essen- 
tially college based) and an in- 
struction and assessment system with- 
in the program that is aimed at 
competence acquisition and demonstrc- 
tlon (essentially school based). 

3. A data management and review syst^* 
that is designed to Insure the (jualUy 
of all measures taken in the program 
and to make public to persons who 
wish to use those measures the infor- 
mation needed to know the confidence 
that can be placed in them. 



4. A data collection and management system 
a research advisory and support system, 
and a program structure that permits 
individual facul ty membeVs to carry 
out ooth basic "and applied research, 
including follow-up studies, on a 
continuing basis with a minimum of 
released time. 

5. A set of measurement procedures, per- 
formance standards-, negotiation strate- 
gies, and program options that permit 
the commitment to data and the respect 
for differences in individuals and 
settings to be honored. 



6. A program assessment system that ob- 
tains on a regular basis the reactions 
of all participants in the program 

to the effectiveness of its operation, 
and a program review and adaptation 
• system that Involves the participa- 
tion of all parties involved. 

7. A costs-benefits analysis system, and 
an institutional review and decision 
making structure that continuously 
monitors the costs and benefits of 
the various aspects of program oper- 
ation and weighs these two sets of 
data against the economic and poli- 
tical constraints that exist within 
the two institutions at any point in 
time. 



embedded in the ComField model into program. As such the description 
may have some value to others. There is no assumption, however, that 
another set of institutions and agencies that chose to implement the 
same model would emerge with a comparable program. 



CHAPTER 2. STRUCTURE 

The elementary teacher education program at OCE can be thought of 
as being organized around a number of "structures." These are identi- 
fiable, interdependent components or aspects of the program within which 
students and faculty come together for purposes of knowledge and skill 
mastery or competency acquisition and demonstration. As such, they pro- 
vide the "skeleton" to which content and operational procedures are 
attached. Knowing the structures embedded in the program, therefore, 
is a first step toward understanding the program. 

In the pages that follow, attention is directed primarily to the 
structures found within the professional component of the program. 
Some attention is directed, however, to structures that crosscut the 
elementary program as a whole since these provide the organisational 
framework within which the more highly focused structures nedd to be 
viewed. Flow charts and diagrams carry much of the ififormation pre- 
sented. 



The Elementary Teacher Education Program as a Whole 

As mentioned earlier, the elementary teacher education program at 
OCE requires that students devote approximately one-third of their time 
and energy to the liberal arts, one- third to subject matter areas to be 
taught, and one-third to subjects pertaining to the process of teaching. 
The program is also viewed as having three relatively distinct phases: 
a general studies phase; a clinical studies phase; and a practicum phase. 
For most students, the general studies phase extends through the freshman 
and sophomore year, and the clinical phase is pursued during the junior 
year. The practicum phase of the program (student teaching or intern 
teaching) typically occurs in a student's senior year, but may occur at 
an earlier time. The proportion of time students are likely to spend 
in the three broad categories of learning activities that make up the 
elementary program at OCE, and their distribution by program phase, are 
shown schematically in Figure 1. 
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FIG. 1. The proportion of time a student is likely to spend in the three 
broad areas of learning that make up the elementary teacher 
edu6ation program at OCE while progressing through the program. 
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The Professional Component of the Elementary Teacher Education Program 



The professional component of the program incorporates the clinical 
and practicum phases outlined in Figure 1* Within these two aspects of 
program operation, a number of structures are used to organize learning 
and instructional experiences to make them administratively and pro- 
cedurally manageable. The most critical of these are described in the 
paragraphs that follow. 



The Overarching Structure 

The overarching structure to the professional component is that of 
the clinical and practicum phases of the program. Each of. these phases, 
however, has two substructures. One is an essentially college-based 
instructional program that leads to mastery of knowledges and skills 
assumed to be needed by a teacher to perform competently in an ongoing 
school context. The other is an essentially school-basad instructional 
program that leads to the acquisition and demonstration of competence 
as a teacher in an ongoing school context. While each structure assumes 
a different form and deals with different content, the relationship of 
one to another can be shown schematically as follows. 



Beginning Clinical i' 


Advanced Clinical 1 


^^^-^Teaching Experience! 


^"^^aching Experience ! 


Content o^^\.^^^ I 


Content 0^^^^ « Practicum 


Professional I 


Profess ional^^^^\^^ 1 


Education and the ^""^^^^ ! 


Education and the^^ \ 


Teaching^ Specialty ^^^^ 


Teaching Specialty ^'^vl Professional Seminar 



FIG. 2. Elements that comprise the professional component 
of the Elementary Teacher Education program. 



The Interaction of Time and Setting 

In keeping with the biological dictum that form follows function, 
the structural features of the program have emerged in large part to 
accommodate functional requirements. The primary requirement in this 
regard is an interweaving of the mastery of knov/1 edges and skills assumed 
to be needed to teach effectively in elementary schools in Oregon, with 
an opportunity to practice their application and integration under various 
conditions of teaching until competence as a teacher has been demonstrated. 
The clinical phase of the program is designed to allow practice, integra- 
tion, and the demonstration of competence under simplified conditions of 
teaching. The practicum phase is designed to allow practice, integration, 
and the demonstration of competence under more demanding conditions. 

Staff responsible for the clinical phase of the professional se- 
quence have responded to the programming dilemmas presented by the con- 
cept of interweaving by "blocking" time for students. Three days a week 
are ';ept free for campus-based activities and two days kept free for 
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school-based activities. In addition each student must arrange to be 
in a school for from two to five consecutive days during the second phase 
of the clinical program. Some students negotiate for more time in the . 
classroom than this, and some less, but the three-day/two-day arrange- 
ment is followed by most students. The logistics involved in supervision 
and travel have required that clinical placements be made in schools that 
are within a 20 to 25 mile radius of the campus. 

Since the practicum phase of the program involves essentially full- 
time teaching in the schools the matter of working out time-setting rela- 
tionships is much simpler. Basically the student teacher or intern 
follows a schedule like that of regular teachers in a school, though a 
half-day seminar is held for all student teachers and interns on campus 
every other week. This arrangement permits student teachers and interns 
to be placed in teaching centers that are in some cases as much as 150 
miles away from the campus. The majority of student teachers and interns, 
however, are placed in schools that are within a fifty-mile radius of 
the campus. 

The Interaction of Knowledge and Skill 
Mastery with Competency Acquisition 
and Demonstration 

Students enroll in fifteen to eighteen hours of course credit dur- 
ing each term of the professional sequence. Nine of these credit hours 
in the first term, and nine in the second, are blocked for purposes of 
the clinical phase of the sequence. Fifteen hours are blocked for the 
practicum phase. 

These 33 credit hours constitute the core of the professional 
component in the elementary program. They contain within them provision 
for knowledge and skill mastery in relation to the process of teaching, 
and provision for the acquisition and demonstration of the level of 
teaching competence required for recommendation to an initial level of 
certification. The courses in which students enroll during each term • 
of the professional sequence, and the contexts within which teaching 
competence is demonstrated across terms, are illustrated schematically 
in Figure 3. 
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i:OURSES 



Term 1 



Ed 361 : Learning and 
Instruction in the 
Elementary School 
(9 cr. hrs) 

Ed 473: Identification 
of Learning Problems in 
the Classroom 
(3 cr. hrs) 

Plus 3-6 hours of addi- 
tional course credit 



i:OMPETENCY DEMONSTRATION 
CONTEXTS 



Informal 



^ — Formal 



Lesson 



Beginning Clinical 
Teaching Experience 



Term 2 



Ed 362: Learning and 
Instruction in the 
Elementary- School 
(9 cr. hrs) 

Plus 3-9 hours of addi- 
tional course credit 



Teaching 

Teaching 

Short-Term (2-5 day) Full 
Responsibility Tea9h1ng 




g An Option 



>tudent Teachinc 
Equivalency 
Demonstration 



Advanced Clinical 
Teaching Experience 



Term 3 



Ed 413: Student Teaching/ 
Internship (12 cr. hrs) 
Ed 407: Student Teaching/ 
(3 cr. hrs) 



Ex 3eriences 



Jxtended (2-5 week) Full 
Responsibility Teaching 



Practicum or Intern 
Teaching Experience* 



^Students holding an internship demonstrate competence as a teacher under the conditions 
of long-term (2-5 months) full responsibility teaching. 
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CHAPTER 3. CONTENT 



As indicated in the previous chapter the ^ stinction made in Oregon 
between knowledge and skill mastery, and compete. ice acquisition and dem- 
onstration, has led to the development of separate but interrelated 
curriculum areas within the professional component of the elementary 
program. Each area commands approximately equal attention on the part 
of students and faculty, and both together constitute a large p-ropof-tion 
of the work to be done within the professional component. A third 
curriculum area crosscuts both of these, however, and serves ultimately 
as the tie that binds the two together. This is an area that has been 
labeled, for lack of a better descriptor, "Understanding Self as Teacher''. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to outline the content 
covered within each of these areas. The means by which knowledge, ski VI , 
competence, and self-understanding are acquired and demonstrated are 
outlined in Chapters 4 and 5. 



Understanding Self as Teacher 

The focus of this aspect of the curriculum is the process of self- 
definition and the effective utilization of that definition ir> the 
courss of becoming a teacher and functioning as a teacher. Its aim is 
to help students understand and be able to portray with reasonable 
accuracy their own personality traits, their feelings about children, 
their feelings about teaching in general their preferred "teaching 
styles," their strengths and weaknesses as prospective teachers, and 
how those strengths and >/eaknesses interact with all of the above. 



Knowledge and Skills to Be Mastered 

The knowledge and skills to be mastered in the professional se- 
quence are essentially the subject matter of educational psychology, 
reading* and teaching methods. Most attention is given to the mastery of 
these subjects in the clinical phase of the program, but there is some 
carry-over into the practicum phase. The description that follows is 
differentiated accordingly. 



Knowledge and Skills to Be Mastered 
in the Clinical Phase of the Program 

In an effort to make the subject matter of educational psychology 
and teaching methods as meaningful and useful as possible to prospective 
teachers, the knowledge and skills to be mastered have been organized 
into a two dimensional grid. One dimension of the griu lists the func- 
tions to be performed by an elementary teacher; the other lists the 
subject matter areas in which they are to be performed. The purpose of 
the grid fs to force faculty to select and organize subject matter that 
pertains to the process of teaching in a v/ay that makes it optimally 
useful to students, and to force students to encounter the subject mat- 
ter within a context that lets it be seen as useful. The grid also 



establishes the basic parameters within. which competence as a teacher 
is to be demo n^^^a ted* 



Sev^n teach in"gj[*f unctions are attended to systematically in the 
grid* These are: ' ^ 

• defining the objectives of instruction; 

• adjusting instruction to fit the individuals involved 
(both teactier and pupil, including pupils who have 

■ difficulty in learning); 

• selegting appropriate materials and procedures for 
instruction, including A-V materials and procedures, 
given the objectives and individuals involved; 

• organizing the learning environment to support 
instruction; 

• interacting with pupils to facilitate the mastery 
of desired learning outcomes (the process of in- 
struction); . 

• evaluating student growth (both cognitive and atti- 
-tudinal); and 

• defining next learning steps and the instructional 
procedures that attend them, given all of the above* 

The subject matter areas attended to in the grid include reading., lan- 
guage arts, rpathematics, science, and social studies* The manner in 
which these two broad organizers for knowledge and skill mastery come 
together in the clinical phase of the program is illustrated in Figure 4* 

The specific knowledges.^nd skills to be mastered in relation to 

the cells within the grid are^ sunntarized in the Syllabus that governs 

instruction in the clinical phase of the program (the Syllabus may be 

obtained from either OCE arj:he Teaching Research Division upon request)* 

As a consequence of this organizational strategy, the knowledges 
and skills emphasized in the clinical phase of^the program tend to be 
those that have functional utility in an ongoing school setting* Knowl- 
edge and skills which focus on the interaction of teachers with pupils, 
for example, or on the interaction of pupils with pupils, tend to receive 
more attention than do those which deal with designing research studies 
or understanding theories of learning and.human development* 

While there are obvious advantages tcT^uch a functional "or applied 
focus, there are obvious disadvantages. As experience has accumulated 
with the program, the faculty of the elementary division have become 
increasingly aware of the importarite of maintaining a balance betv/een 
knowledges and skills that pertain to the more abstract and theoretical 
aspects of the profession and tho^e that are m6te useful for survival 
on a day-to-day basis as a teacher^ 
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1 

Functions Performed by 
Elementary Teachers 


Reading 


Language Arts ! 


Mathematics 


Science and 
Social Studies 


Defining the objectives of instruction 










Adjusting instruction to fit the indivi- 
duals involved (both teacher and pupil) 










Selecting appropriate materials and pro- 
cedures for instruction, given the objec- 
tives and individuals'tnvolved 










Organizing the learning environment to 
support instruction 










Interacting with pupils to facilitate the 
mastery of desired learning outcomes (the 
process of instruction) 










Evaluating student growth (both cognitive 
and attitudinal ) 










Defining next learning steps and the in- 
structional procedures that attend them, 
qiven all of the above 











FIG. 4. The grid that guides curriculum development and instruction for 
knowledge and skill mastery in the clinical, phase of the program. 

I 

Knowledge and Skills to Be Mastered 
•in the Practicum Phase of the Program 

As of this writing, the specific knowledges and skills to be mastered 
in the practicum phase of the new program have not been designated. Only 
two groups of students have gone through the practicum phase of the pro- 
gram, and as a consequence the program has been in sufficient flux that 
firm decisions along these lines have not as yet been made. Tentatively, 
however, two major clusters of knowledges and skills are likely to ^e 
emphasized: one which supports the demonstration of competence in the 
use of alternative models of teaching (after the work of Joyce and Weil), 
and one which leads to familiarity with the regulations and procedures 
that govern teaching and the operation of -schools in Oregon. 

The focus of knowledge and skill mastery in the practicum phase of 
the program will become clearer as the competencies to be demonstrated 
tor advanced levels of certification are established, and a currently 
planned needs assessment for inservice teacher preparation^jirograms in 
the state has been completed. 
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Competencies to B.e Demonstrated 



The competencies to be demonstrated during the clinical phase of 
the program are for the most part the same competencies that are to be 
demonstrated in the practicum phase of the program^, though the teach- 
ing contexts in which they are to be defnohstrated are much simpler and 
the standards that have, been set for their performance much less rigproust. 
In keeping with these differences, the competencies that are to be oemon- 
strated in the clinical phase of the program serve as a basis for recom- 
mendation to student teaching or. intern teaching; the competencies to be 
demonstrated in the practicum phase of the program serve as a basis for 
recommendation to initial certification. 



Competencies to Be Demonstrated In 
the Clinical Phase of the Program 

Five areas of competence ("clusters" of competencies) must be 
demonstrated in the clinical phase of the program in order to enter 
practicum teaching. These are: 

• planning and preparing for itistrucyion; 

• performing instructional functions; 

• obtaining and using pupil outcome information; 

• relating interpersonally; and 

• performing related professional responsibilities. 

The first four of these incorporate the various "teaching functions" 
(listed on page 15) that guide knowledge and skill mastery in the- 
clinical phase of the program. The fifth competency area goes beyond 
the teaching functions listed and includes at this level of competency ^ 
demonstratibn such matters as managing noninstj^uctional-actjjid^ 
meeting work schedule dernands, and maintaining the erttrattTveness of 
the. learning environment. The performance standards for the competencies 
listed and examples of the indicators that give them meaning at an 
operational level are provided in Chapter 5. 

In progressing through the clinical phase, of the program^, students 
are required to demonstrate their competence as teachers in two separate 
.teaching contexts. The first, and simplest, is that* of lesson teaching. 
The second is that of short-term (2-5 days) full responsibility teaching. 
The first three areas of competence listed above are to be demonstrated 
under the conditions of lesson teaching; all five'are to be demonstrated 
under the conditions of short-term full responsibility teaching. 

*> 

The specific competencies to be demonstrated within the contexts 
of lesson teaching and short-term full responsibility teaching, respec- 
tively, are listed in Tables 2 and 3. The demonstration of competence 
as a teacher under the conditions of lesson teaching is prerequisite to 
full responsibility teaching. The demonstration of competence under the 



conditions of two to five days of full responsibility teaching is pre- 
requisite to practicum teachina. 

In studying the competencies listed in Tables 2 and 3, a number of 
similarities and differences will be noted.. First, and perhaps most 
obvious, five clusters of competeRcies are to be demonstrated under the 
conditions of short-term full responsibility teaching while only three 
are to be demonstrated under the conditions of lesson teaching. Second, 
the numbf^r of competencies to be demonstrated within Competency Cluster 
III is greater for full responsibility teaching than lesson teaching. 
Both of these circumstances reflect the greater complexity of full 
responsibility teaching and the opportunity it provides thereby for 
competency assessment that lesson teaching does not provide. 

Table 2. Competencies to Be Demonstrated under 

the Conditions of Formal Lesson Teaching 



COMPETENCY CLUSTER I. PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR' INSTRUCTION 

• Defining desired learning outcomes and indicators of their 
achievement 

• Planning instructional activities, materials, and procedures that 
will facili^tate outcome achievement and accommodate individual 
differences in learners 

• Carrying out both of the aboj/e in light of where pupils stand • 
with respect to the learning outcome^s Jes^red; how progress toward 
outcome achievement Is ^to be ^as^ssed', and how information about 
outcome^ach^l^vement is to be used 

^COMPETENCY CLUSTER IK PERFORMING INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS 

Measures Based on Teacher Behavior 

• Moving to and introducing the lesson 

• Conveying learning outcomes desired from instruction 

• Managing instructional activities and use of materials 

• Ending the lesson 

Measures Based on Pupil Behavior 

• Pupils move effectively into the work of the lesson 

• Pupils appear to understand the learning outcomes expected 
from the lesson 

•'Pupils respond favorably to instructional activities and 
materials 

• Pupils reflect a sense of closure at the end of the lesson 
COMPETENCY CLUSTER III. OBTAINING AND USING PUPIL OUTCOME INFORMATION 

• Assessing learning outcomes 
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Table 3. Competencies to Be Demonstrated under the Conditions of 
Short-Term (2-5 days) Full Responsibility Teaching 



COMPETENCY CLUSTER L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 

• Defining desired learning outcomes, and indicators of their 
achievement 

• Planning instructional activities, materials, and procedures that 
will facilitate outcome achievement and accommodate individual 
differences in learners 

• Carrying out both of the above in light of where pupils stand with 
respect to the learning outcomes desired; how progress toward out- 
come achievement is to be assessed, and how information about out- 
come achievement is to be used 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER IL PERFORMING INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS 

Measures Based on Prospective Teacher Behavior , 

• Managing instructional transitions and terminations 

• Conveying learning outcomes desired from instruction 

• Managing instructional activities and use of materials 

• Adapting instruction to context 

Measures Based on Pupil Behavior 

• Pupils move effectively from one class pieriod to the next 

• Pupils appear to understand the learning outcomes expected from 
instruction 

• Pupils respond favorably^^o instructional activities and materials 

• Pupils respond favoriibjy to adaptations 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER III. OBTAINING AND USING PUPIL OUTCOME INFORmiON 

• Obtaining pupil outcome data 

• Analyzing pupil outcome data 
' Using pupil outcome data 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER IV. RELATING INTERPERSONALLY 

• Relating to pupils 

. Rg^ating to supervisors 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER V. PERFORMING RELATED PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES • 

• Managing noninstructional activities 

• Developing professional responsibility 

• Maintaining the' learning environment 
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A third difference that exists between the competencies listed in 

- Tables 2 and 3 is the greater complexity of the competencies to be demon- 
strated under the conditions of short-term full responsibility teaching* 
While this difference is not apparent from the tables, the substantive 
differences stem from three factors: (a) the competencies to be demon- 
strated in STFR' teaching crosscut a number of subject matter areas rathpr 
than a single subject as in the cass of lesson teaching; (b) they pertain 
to performance carried over a two to five day period of time in contrast 
to a 20 to 50 minute period of time; and (c) the level or quality of 
performance expected, as well as the consistency of performance, are 
higher for the conditions of full responsibility teaching than they are 
for lesson .teaching. In combination these conditions force the demon- 
stration of competence in STFR teachin^g to be much more demanding than 
it is in formal lesson teaching. 

it will also be noted in studying the competencies listed in Tables 
2 and 3 that-while pjrosp_e.ctive-teach6r's at OCE must be able to specify and 
asse^s_desired-lBarmng outcomes in pupils in thj clinical, phase of the 

- program, and to analyze and usa the information obtained through out- 
come assessment, they are not obligated to show that they are able to bring 
those outcomes, about. While this may' appear to be an inconsistency in the 
use of pupil learning as a measure of teaching competence, or if not an 
inconsistency a backing away, it is not viewed as such by persons- asso- 
ciated with the program. It is rather a reflection of the view that the 
matter of achieving desired learning outcomes in pupils is a complex, 
matter and, when treated as a competence to be demonstrated, it should not 
be expected of a prospective teacher too soon. 

As performance standards for the program novy stand, students are 
expected to demonstrate competence in bringing abou£* pupil outcome only 
in the context of practicum teaching. To gain entry to a practicum 
teaching arrangement, students need only to demonstrate that they are 
able to specify desjred learning^outcomes, assess and summarize (dis- 
play) them, and then analyze and use the outcome information in adapting 
instruction and planning next steps. On the basis of experience withv 
the program thus far, this seems to be a reasonable and workable solution 
to the use of pupil outcome data as a basis for judging the- competence 
of prospective teachers at the pre-practicum level. It is appropriate 
to the students' level of development; it is manageable from the point 
of view of all concerned; and it maintains the essential commitment of 
the ComField model to having evidence of the ability of a prospective 
teacher to effect desired learning outcomes in pupils before that teacher 
is recommended for certification. 

Competencies to Be Demonstrated in 
the Practicum Phase of the Program 

Students who engage in student teaching as their practicum experience 
are obligated to demonstrate their competence as teachers under the condi- 
tions of a two- to five-week period of full responsibility teaching (in- 
stead of a two- to five-day period), and students who engage in intern 
'teaching must demonstrate their competence as teachers under a two to 
five-month period of full responsibility teaching. As a consequence, all 
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competencies to be demonstrated under the conditions of practicum teach- 
ing are more complex and demanding than those to be demonstrated under the 
conditions of clinical teaching» though as seen in Table 4 th^ carry the 
same labels* In addition, the ability to bring about desired learning 
outcomes in pupils must be cjemonstrated under both conditions of practicum 
teaching. 

It is the view of those associated with ttie ^program that the level 
of performance demanded of prospective teachers under either of these 
conditions provides a reasonably good basis for predicting success or 
failure as a teacher, and thus provides a reasonably good basis for 
recommending or not recommending certification. 

The competencies to be demonstrated under the conditions of student 
teaching are listed in Table 4. The performance standards for the compe- 
tencies listed (including the performance standard that deals with the 
ability to bring about desired learning outcomes in pupils), and example's 
of the indicators that give them meaning at an operational level, are 
provided in Chapter 5. The competencies to be demonstrated under the 
conditions of intern teaching have' not been specified at the time of 
this writing. 

In revlwrng the competencies listed in Table 4, the reader should 
be aware that five different data sources are relied on in making judg- . 
ments about competence. These include (a) the behavior of the prospec- 
tive teacher (CC's II, IV and V); (b) products produced by the prospec- 
tive teacher (CC's I and III); (c) the behavior of pupils (CC II); (d) 
learning outcomes achieved by pupils (CC III); and the response of staff, 
peers, and administrators to the prospective teacher (CC IV). The reader 
also needs .to be aware that, with the exception of learning, outcomes on 
the part of pupils, all measures of competence are in the form of a one- 
to five-point rating that is provided by either a college or school super- 
visor on the basis of first hand observation of performance or analysis 
of products. Measures of learning outcomes in pupijs are taken either 
from teacher-made tests or other "teacher-approved" indicators of out- 
come achievement. Pupil performance on standardized achievement te,ts 
is viewed as an Inappropriate source of evidence as to learning outcomes 
in pupils since only a two- to five-week period of teaching is involved. 

These and other features of the OCE-Tl? system for assessing the 
competence of teachers are discussed in the chapter that follows. Copies 
of the assessment system, and guides for /its use, may be obtained by 
writing either the 'Col lege or the Teaching Research Division, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, Monmouth. 
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Table 4, Competencies to Be Demonstrated under 
the Conditions of Student Teaching 



r 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 

• Defining desired learning outcomes and indicators of their 
achievement 

• Planning instructional activities, materials, and procedures that 
will facilitate .outcome achtevement and accommodate individual 
differences in learners 

• Carrying out both of the above in light of where pupils stand with 
respect to the learning outcomes desired; how progress toward out- 
come achievement is to be assessed, and how information about out- 
come achievement is to be used t 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER IL PERFORMING INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS 

Measures Based on Prospective Teacher Behavior 

• Managing instructional transitions and terminations 

• Conveying learning outcomes desired from instruction 

• Managing instructional activities and use of materials 

• Adapting instruction to context 

Measures Based on Pupil Behavior 

• Pupils move effectively from one class period to the next 

• Pupils appear to understand the learning outcomes expected from 
instruction 

• Pupils respond favorably to instructional activities and materials 

• Pupils respond favorably to adaptations 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER II L OBTAINING AND USING PUPIL OUTCOME INFORMATION 

• Obtaining pupil outcome data 

• Analyzing pupil outcome data 

• Using pupil outcome data 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER IV. REiJlTI^G INTERPERSONALLY 

• Relating to pupils 

• Relating to supervisors and other staff members 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER V. PERFORMING RELATED PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

• Managing noninstructional activities 

• Developing professional responsibility 

• Maintaining the learning environment 
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CHAPTER 4,^ OPERATION: THE CAMPUS-CENTERED 
ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM 



From what has been described thus far the reader should have a fair 
understanding of the focus and function of the professional component 
within the elementary program at OCE, the content it includes, and the 
learning outcomes expected from students who go through it. What re- 
mains to be described is how the program operates, that is, how structure, 
content, students, faculty, and time come together to effect the learning 
outcomes desired* Also to be described are the functioi>s associated with 
the program that go beyond instruction, for example, program governance, 
management, and evaluation. The purpose of this chapter is to describe 
how these various features of the program are actually carried out in 
operation. 

By all accounts this is the most complex and difficult aspect of the 
program to convey to others, especially through the medium of print. What 
needs to be conveyed are the mechanisms and procedures used to bring 
pieces and parts of the program together for particular sets of people 
at particular points in time in particular ways to accomplish particular 
things. Processes of this kind are hard to describe in words, and when a 
program is as complex «nd many sided as the elementary program at OCE, they 
seem to be essentially endless in number. Be this as it may, an effort 
is made in the pages that follow to describe the processes that "make 
the program work." Much will remain to be understood about such processes, 
however, and readers who wish to obtain a fuller understanding of them are 
encouraged either to visit the program or request for review one of 
several filmstrips that describe the dynamics of the program in some 
detail.^ 

Six aspects of program pperation have been selected for descripticr;. 
These are (a) how students are helped to understand themselves as teaci||ffs; 
(b) how students are helped to achieve and demonstrate knowledge and 
skill mastery; (c) how students are helped to acquire and denonstrate 
competence as a teacher; (d) how the competence of students as prospective 
teachers is assessed; (e) how quality in measures of teaching competence ^ 
is assured; and (f) how the program is managed, governed, and refined con- 
tinuously on the basis of evaluation data. The first two of these are 
dealt with in the present chapter since they are the aspects of the pro- 
gram that center primarily on campus. The next three center primarily 
in the field and are dealt with separately in Chapter 5. Chapter 6 is 
devoted exclusively t-o the matter of program management, governance, and 
adaptation. As in the case of program structure, flow charts and dia- 
grams carry much of the burden of description. 



^One of the filmstrips available has been produced as one of. a series 
of "protocols" describing the development and operation of competency- 
based teacher education programs in the Northwest. For information about 
this series contact the Teaching Research Division in Monmouth, Oreaon or 
the National Resource and Distribution Center, University of South Florida 
in Tamoa. 



Achieving Self-Understanding 



The procedures used at OCE to help students understand themselves 
as teachers, including 9n awareness of the strengths and weaknesses that 
they carry to the teaching process, have grown out of a long-standing 
program of research on self-definition and understanding (Garrison, 1966; 
Garrison and Kersh, 1968; Garrison, 1970). The formal part of the process 
involves the administration of two, personality tests and the interpre- 
tation of those tests by a student's sponsor in private conference with 
each student. The test that is administered first is the "16 Personality 
Factors Test." It is administered at the time students enter the clinical 
phase of the program. Following the scoring of the test, the student and 
his or her sponsor discuss the traits exhibited and the implications of 
those triits for teaching. Students interested in further information 
about themselves, and most are, are encouraged to take the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Inventory and then schedule a second conference to . 
examine the implications of the traits (needs) revealed by this instru- 
ment for using self as teacher.. While the focus of these conferences is 
mainly on teaching, they almost always include discussion of personal 
matters and implications of self in nonteaching contexts. 

All elementary division faculty involved in the clinical phase of 
the program function as sponsors (15 students per sponsor) and are 
thereby involved in this process. Generally speaking, it is vie>ved by - 
faculty as a high priority feature of the program, and it is viewed by 
students as an unusually important, helpful feature of the program. The 
atmosphere of the conferences is one that is informal and encouraging 
of students to respond freely to the way in which test responses appear 
in profile. There is also an effort on the part of sponsors to help 
students understand that they, in fact are in control of the tests, and 
that the profile results are the result of a mechanical tabulation. The 
rapport established with students as a consequence of the formal aspects 
of the self-definition process makes it easier to engage in the more 
informal aspects of the process that continues throughout the professional 
year. 

The infom-al aspects of the process center around the responsibility 
each student carries' for negotiating a program of work within the pro- 
fessional sequence, following through with what has been negotiated, and 
responding to the continuous review of performance in relation to whatever 
has been negotiated. Items to be negotiated include knowledge and skills 
to be mastered, the means by which knowledge and skills are to be demon- 
strated, the learning outcomes to work toward with pupils, and the pro- 
cedures to be used in bringing about the outcomes desired with pupils. 
Items to be assessed include how well" knowledge and skills have been 
mastered and how well competence as a teacher has been demonstrated. 

Within this ongoing negotiation and assessment process, the matter 
of self^-definition and understanding is attended to systematically by 
forcing students to consider at each point of negotiation how well what 
is being negotiated fits with self, and at each point of evaluation the 
interpretation of success and failure in terms of 'perceived strengths 
and weaknesses of self. For some students this increase in personal 
responsibility for choice and the consequences of one's actions is 




anxiety producing, but for most students it is exciting and rewarding. 
It is also perceived by many students as one of the first times in their 
life when their opinions are respected and when they are treated as adults 
rather than children. However, students believe that the staff of the 
elementary division regard the matter of being responsibly for one's 
choices and being forced to live with the consequences of one's actions 
a necessary and inescapable reality for those who wish to be teachers* 



Achieving Knowledge and Skill Mastery 

The professional component within the elementary teacher education 
program at OCE is organized around a number of assumptions that influence 
the stance taken about knowledge and skill mastery* The more important 
of these are: 

• successful teaching experiences can be managed on 
a limited basis without mastery of all the know- 
ledges, skills, and sensitivities needed to be 
successful as a teacher generally; 

• 

• the context within which teaching is to occur, 
for example, an inner-city head start center for 
pre-school handiqapped children as opposed to a 
suburban fifth grade for children who are above 
average in intelligence, makes a difference in 
the knowledges and skills needed to be successful 
as a teacher; 

' what constitutes an effective practice for one 
teacher may not be an effective practice for 
another; and 

• what constitutes an effective practice for one 
teacher in one context may not be an effective 
practice for the same teacher in a different 
context. 

It follows from these various assumptions that prospective teachers need 
not have the same subject matter base nor engage in the same practice 
teaching experiences to become effective teachers. 

On the basis of these assumptions and the conclusion that follows 
from them/ a great deal of latitude is provided students to negotiate 
the particular sets of knowledges and skills they think are appropriate 
to prepare them for the context within which they wish to t6ach. Some 
"nonndgotiable" knowledges and skills are required within the program, 
but these constitute no more than a third or so of those that students 
going through the program are expected to obtain. 

Knowledge and skill mastery is obtained through a wide variety of 
learning experiences. Large and small group experiences are scheduled^^ 
for two-holir periods three days a week. Individual learning "packages" 
or "modules" are available for many of the negotiable knowledge and skill 
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areas, but the program depends equally as much for knowledge mastery on 
basic texts, library resources, and closed-circuit television. 

Perhaps of greatest importance to knowledge and skill mastery, how- 
ever, is the intermix of on-campus instruction and the opportunity to try 
out immediately in the field what has been learned on campus. The power 
of this procfess has been enhanced by systematically linking the knowledges 
and skills dealt with through campus-based instruction to the teaching 
competencies to be demonstrated in the field. The intermix that results 
has several benefits: (a) it leads to the view on the part of students 
that what occurs and' what is expected in the campus and school settings 
are reasonably well coordinated; (b) it lets students immediately test 
the utility of what is being learned on campus; (c) it lets students 
check to see whether what they have learned on campus is what they need 
to have learned to function effectively as teachers, orwhether what they 
have learned has been learned well enough to be applied; and (d) it tends 
to simplify the process of refining the content of the curriculum. 

The linkage cf knowledges and skills to be mastered to competencies 
to be demonstrated and the continuous testing students of the effec- 
tiveness of that linkage provide a level of structure. an(l guidance to 
the curriculum refinement process that is immensely helpful. The danger 
inherent in such close linkage between campus- and field-based instruction, 
of course, is the risk of the program becoming essentially a "training" 
program. Ars indicated earlier, however, the faculty have become aware 
of this danger and have included in the most recent revision of the 
Syllabus, which guides instruction for knowledge and skill mastery in pro- 
fessional components of the program, content that is dcisigned to retain 
the broad educative functions of the program as well 2s meet its obliga- 
tions to prepare students who are able to demonstrate their effectiveness 
as teachers. In time this balance will- be determined empirically, but 
for the present it has been struck on purely a priori and philosophical 
grounds. 

In light of the significance most PBTE programs give to knowledge 
anc" skill mastery, it needs to be emphasized that the OCE program does 
nQt demand particularly "hard" evidence in this regard. 'Evidence of 
the ki»nd that callege instructors have gathered historically on knowl- 
edge and skill mastery still tends to be used, though some "modules" and 
areas of learning that are particularly emphasized in the program carry 
assessment procedures that are more typical of those found in other 
CBTE programs. 

Two reasons underlie the position that OCE has taken in this regard. 
First, a choice had to be made as to where limited resources were to be 
directed, and the decision to focus on the definition and assessment of 
• teaching was judged to be the better place to begin particularly since 
other CBTE programs in the nation were directing much of their attention 
to the definition and assessment of knowledges and skills. Second, the 
elementary faculty at OCE was not (and is still not) at all sure of the 
knowledges and skills teachers need to perform effectively in elementary 
schools. Since this was (and still is) the case, using available resources 
to insure that particular knowledges and skills are in fact mastered 
seemed (and still seems) difficult to justify. Experimental work is 
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planned to get answers to the kinds of questions embedded in this stancet 
but for the time being students in the program are held accountable 
primarily for the demonstration of competence as a teacher rather than for 
mastery of the knowledges and skills assumed to be needed to perform 
competently as a teacher J 



CHAPTER 5. OPERATION: THE SCHOOL-CENTERED 
ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM 

For all practical purposes the processes of acquiring, demonstrating, 
and assessing. competence as a teacher in the elementary program at OCE 
are carried out in the context of school settings. Also, for all practi- 
cal purposes, they are processes that are inseparably intertwined. The 
acquisition of competence requires practice; practice requires demonstra- 
tion; and demonstration requires assessment to determine whether additional 
practice is needed. As such the demonstration and assessment of compe- 
tence are part and parcel of its acquisition. ^ • 

A fourth process that depends on a field setting, that of assuring 
quality in the assessment of competence, is also inseparably linked to' 
the processes of competency demonstration and assessment. Tests of quality 
require assessment, and assessment requires demonstration. Quality assur- 
ance analyses taKe place at the College, but the data on which thes^> 
analyses are run are collected in the field. 

The interdependence of these various processes require a supervisory 
approach to ins ruction within the field-based aspects of the program, and 
a computer-base > system for managing the competency assessment data pro- 
vided by field supervisors. Each student has a college faculty member 
and an experienced teacher as field supervisors. The supervisors work as 
a team, and are responsible as a team for helping students acquire and 
demonstrate the various levels of competence required to" progress through 
the program (one team of supervisors carries through the clinical phase 
of the program; another the practicum phase of the program). All supervisor 



ht is noteworthy that with this orientation to knowledae and skill 
mastery students with few exceptions have been able to demonstrate the 
teaching competencies required in the program. As a consequence, there 
seenjs to be no pressing need to know whether one set of knowledges and 
skills is more- likely to lead to success as a teacher than another set. 
The issue raised by the stance OCE has taken in. relation to knowledge 
and skill mastery, however, and the evidence that seems to support the 
validity of that stance, is one of the more interesting and significant 
issues facing the field of teacher education. As a consequence, there 
is some urgency in getting on with the research that is needed to answer 
the host of questions embedded within it. 

2a corollary is that the system used to assess teaching competence 
is used primarily for purposes of instruction and supervision, and only 
secondarily for purposes of formal evaluation. This is in keeping with 
the view at'OCE that assessment should always support instruction in an 
educational program, not the other way round. 
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ratings of competence are entered in computer storage and analyzed to 
determine the degree of confidence that can be placed in them* 

In the pages that follow, an attempt iScmade to describe the manner 
in which competence as a teacher is required» ^demonstrated, and assessed 
in the elementary proyrain at OCE* and the manner in which quality in 
judgments about competence is assured. At, the risk of oversimplification 
these various processes are treated separately. The processes of acquir- 
ing and demonstrating competence are described in terms of the various 
contexts within which competence is to be demonstrated » progressing from 
the simplest competency demonstration Context to the most complex. In 
like manner » the description of the assessment process is organized 
aiound the various sources of evidence used in arriving at judgments 
about competence. The last section in the Chapter details what. the ^ 
quality assurance process involves, and how it actually works. 



Acquiring and Demonstrating Competence as a Teacher 

As indicated previously compettency acquisition and demonstration in 
the OCE elementary program takes place within a series of teaching con- 
texts 'that are graduated as to the demands they place upon prospective 
teachers. Each of these contexts will now be described in some detail, 
as well as the procedures followed in acquiring and demonstrating compe- 
tence as a teacher within them. 



Practice Teaching Contexts That Do Not 

Require Formal Competence Demonstration * 

Upon first entering a school in the clinical phase of the program, 
students are permitted to practice teaching without being responsible* 
for how well they do, or how well children learn from what they do. 
Initially, the practice of teaching tends to involve work with indiv^idual 
children in reading or workbook assignments, or with small 'groups in 
whatever v/ay the classroom supervisor deems appropriate. 

A^ students demonstrate their ability to carry out this level of - 
teaching, they progress to the teaching of lessons. Informal lesson 
teaching, that is, lesson teaching that is free of oerforinance criteria, 
is then engaged in until both a student and his supervisors fe^l he is 
ready to engage in formal lesson teaching. 

Most informal teaching assignments in the program are made by the 
classroom supervisor and are based on his or her judgment as to the 
readiness and capability of a particular student to carry out such assign- 
ments. Some students, because of their experience as cadet teachers in 
high school or work experience in camps or day care centers, are ready 
to begin teaching as soon as they enter a school. Others are not so ready 
or able and require time to become generally familiar with the process 
of teaching before they engage in teaching experiences of their own. 
The purpose of all informal teaching assignments, however, is to help 
students progress in their* confidence and ski'Jl as-Jtgachers to the poi 
where they are able to engage in more complex Xompetenty^-4£guisiti 
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demonstration activities with likelihood of success. The matters of 
pacing and level of responsibility assumed in getting to this point are 
left by-and-large to the professional judgment of the classroom supervisor. 



Acquiring and Demonstrating 
Competence in Lesson Teaching 

^ When a student demonstrates reasonable proficiency in informal teach- 
ing situations, he may then engage in formal lesson teaching. This is the 
first and simplest ^context within which competence as a teacher in the 
elementary program at OCE is to be demonstrated in relation to specified 
performance standards.. 

As used in the Elementary Teacher Education program, formal lesson 
teaching differs from informal teaching in three important ways. First, 
it requires that lesson plans be approved by both ai college and school 
supervisor before the les5on is taught. Second, it requires that the 
performance of the student in presenting the lesson be carefully evaluated. 
Third, it requires that pupils be assessed for learning gained from the 
lesson. ' * ' 

A minimum of two lessons must be taught and formally assessed in 
order to meet performance standards for lesson teaching in the program. 
If performance standards are not met after five lessons have been taught, 
a student is either asked to reenter the clinical phase of the program 
another term or is counseled out of the program.* 



Performance standards in lesson teaching must be met in order to 
progress to the next competence demonstration context, that of short- 
term (2 to 5 days) full responsibility teaching. 

Instruction in relation to the acquisition of competence in lesson 
teaching occurs at two critical paints: at the time plans for a lesson 
are being formulated and immediately after a lesson has been taught. 
Before a. formal lesson may be taught, a reasonably detailed plan for the 
lesson must be prepared and, approved independently by both the college 
and school supervisor. Approval requires that each element to be attended 
to in a plan has been dealt with satisfactorily (for a listing of these 
-elements see Competency Cluster I, Table 2, p 18). 

A plan must be approved before a lesson can be presented to child^'en. 
If a plan does not receive approval upon its initial review, it must be 
revised until it does. 

Each lesson that is to be evaluated formally is observed by a stu- 
dent*S school super -isor, and at least one of the two to five lessons is 
observed by a student^s college supervisor. Performance indicators are 
marked independently by each* supervisor for each of the individual compe- 
tencies to be evaluated, and performance ratings are provided for each 
competency if a student wishes such information (see pp 40 to 44 for a 
discussion of performance indicators and ratings, and Competency Cluster 
II, Table 2, p 18 for a listing^of competencies to be evaluated). These 
evaluations are then reviewed independently with the student by each of 
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the supervisors. The primary focus of these reviews are the strengths 
and weaknesses reflected in a student's performance and problems en- 
countered by*a student in. the course of presenting a lesson. Whether 
perfonoance ratings are provided or not, the indicators that provide the 
basis for ratings of competence assume a central place in these discus- 
sions. 

Learning outcome data for pupils may or may not be available at the 
time a student's performance in Iftson teaching is reviewed. If such 
information has been able to be sumnarized by the time the performance y 
review occurs, it is discussed; if not, it is critiqued at a later point 
in time. Both supervisors, however, are. expected to review learning 
outcomes achieved through each formal lesson taught, even though perform- 
ance standards for lesson teaching do not require learning outcomes to 
be achieved at any particular level. J 

After two or more formal lessons have been taught and perfownance 
in relation to^both has been evaluated and reviewed, the college super- 
visor and student review all evidence on performance to see whether the 
standards that have been set for lesson teaching have been met. These 
standards, as' they now stand, are shown in Table 5. 



Table 5. The Standards That Have Been Set for Lesson Teaching 
in the Elementary Teacher Education Program at OCE 



Standard 1: Evidence that each area of competence to demonstrated 
in formal lesson teaching (see Competency Clusters II 
and IIuJ has been demonstrated satisfactorily in at 
least offe of the lessons presented; and 

Standard 2: Evidence that a preponderance of the competencies to be. 

demonstrated in fortnal lesson teaching have > been demon- 
strated at an acceptable level. 



At the standards review conference all performance indicators and 
competency rating data available for lesson teaching, from both the 
college and school supervisors, are reviewed/ If standards are met and 
there are no other reasons for a student to engage in additional l.esson 
teaching, planning may begin for short-term (2-^ day) full responsibility 
teaching. If standards are not met or if there are other reasons for 
a student to engage in additional lesson teaching, the number and kind 
of additional lessons to be taught are agreed to and arrangements are 
made for a second standards review conference. 

All program placement decisions of this kind are the prerogative ' 
of the college supervisor involved. As used at OCE, performance stand- 
ards serve only as a guide to such decisions; they do not dictate them-. 
Users Guide to competency demonstration and assessment in lesson teaching 
is available upon request, as are the forms used in competency assessment 
process. These may be obtained througTi either the College or the Teaching 
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Research Division, Monmouth, Oregon. 



} 



Acquiring and Demonstrating 
Competence in Short-Term (2-5 flays) 
Full Responsibility Teaching 

The demonstration of competence as a teacher under the conditions 
of short-term full responsibility teaching is carried out in the Same 
school and in the same classroom in which com;>etence in lesson teaching 
IS demonstrated. This is a more complex competency demonstration con- 
text, however, for it involves responsibility for teaching all children 
in all subject areas for a two- to five-day period of time. The demon- 
stration of competence as a teacher under these conditions of teaching 
is prerequisite to student teaching or intern teaching. 

The procedures followed in acquiring and demonstrating competence 
in short-term full responsibil y;y teaching are similar to those followed 
in lesson teaching. Each prospective teacher must prepare a teaching 
plan, and each of the elements to be included in the plan must be 
approved independently by a college and school supervisor before teaching 
may begin. Independent assessments of teaching performance also are made 
by a college and school supervisor, and independent performance reviews 
are carried out by both supervisors. Upon completion of these reviews, 
a performance standards review conference is held with a college super- 
visor, and appropriate program placement decisions are made. The per- 
formance standards that have been set for short-term full responsibility 
teaching in the elementary program at OCE are listed in Table 6. 



Table 6. The Standards That Have Been Set for Short-Term 
(2-5 days) Full Responsibility Teaching in the 
Elementary Teacher Education Progran] at OCE 



Standard 


1: 


Cluster I competency ratings shall average 3 or better 
before proceeding to teach 


Standard 


2: 


Cluster II competency ratings based on prospective 
teacher behavior shall average 3 or better (competency 
ratings based on pupil behavior are not to be considered 
in judging performance in relation to standards in the 
context of STFR teaching) 


Standard 


3: 


Cluster III competency ratings shall average 3 or better 



Because of fundamental differences in lesson teaching and full 
responsibility teaching, however, and the demands they make on both stu- 
dents and supervisors, there are subtle but important differences in the 
instructional and assessment procedures followed in the two contexts. 
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The more important of these are: 



• instruction over the course of the 2 to 5 days 
is expected to be consistent with and an exten- 
sion of th6 instruction pupils have been receiv- 
ing^ and which they will continue to receive after 
the short-term teaching experience has been 
completed; 

• competencies are to be demonstrated within the 
full responsibility teaching context that did not 
need to be demonstrated in lesson leaching ('See 
Table 3. p 19); 

• arrangements must be made for the school super- 
visor to be available for observation and assist- 
ance throughout the full responsibility teaching 
experience, and for the college supervisor to 
observe at least twice during this period of time; 

• arrangements must be made with the school super- 
visor for a review of performance at the end of 
each day of full responsibility teaching, and a 
review of the next day's teaching plan in light 
of the day just completed; 

• ratings of performance in short-term full respon- 
sibility teaching must be provided (in lesson teach- 
ing they are optional) and judgments about perform- 
ance standards being met or not met made in terms 

of them; 

• when standards have been met for STFR teaching, a 
Record of Performance in Pre-Student Teaching 
Laboratory Experiences is prepared and filed for 
use by student teaching supervisors and \n research; 

• at the completion of STFR teaching the prospective 
teacher is asked to prepare a written summary of 
the experience that is diagnostic and evaluative in 
nature, focusing on how well or poorly the teaching 
went during the course of the 2- to 5-day experience, 
factors that might account for the level of perform- 
ance evidenced, and what might be done to improve 
future performance. This diagnostic summary also 
accompanies the student as he enters a student teach- 
ing or intern teaching experience. 

Specifics as to when full responsibility teaching is to take place, the 
learning outcomes to be achieved with pupils, and the instructional and 
assessment procedures to be used in bringing those outcomes about are 
negotiated with the classroom supervisor just as they are in lesson 
teaching. The forms used 'n assessing competence in short-term full 
responsibility teaching, and the Guide for their use, also are available 



through either the College or the Teaching Research Division* 

Depending on overall performance in short-term full responsibility 
teaching, one of two program placement decisions is made* tf standards 
are met, a prospective teacher may apply for student teaching, student 
teaching equivalency, or intern teaching* If standards are not met, addi- 
tional full responsibility teaching fs to be arranged in an effort to 
bring performance to the standards required* As in the case of lesson 
teaching, the standards that have been set for performance in STFR teach- 
ing serve only as guides to decision making* The professional judgment 
of a student's sponsor will always- take precedence over the performance • 
standards that hav^ been specified if in the judgment of the sponsor a 
decision that is at odds with the standards is felt to be the best 
decision for aU concerned* 



Acquiring and Demonstration - ^ 

Competence in Student TeacTTing 

In order to be recommended for initial certification in Oregon, 
competency as a teacher must be demonstrated in either student teaching 
or intern te^aching* As used at OCE the student teaching experience in- 
volves essentially full-time placement in a school context for a three- 
month term, and the intern experience involves full-time placenent in a 
school for an academic year. Either of these teaching experiences con- 
stitutes the practicum phase of the professional sequence within the 
elementary program* Permission to engage in either student teaching or 
intern teaching is contingent upon meeting performaYice standards in 
short-term full responsibility teaching* 

The dynamics of competency acquisition and demonstration in student 
teaching follow much the same pattern 'as outlined for competency acquisi-. 
tion and demonstration in short-term full responsibility teaching* There 
are subtle but important differences, however, and these need to be 
^understood* They include: 

• a rrore complex set of competencies to be demon- 
strated; 

• the requirement that some competencies be demon- 
strated over a five- to ten-day continuous period 
of full responsibility teaching, and some be demon- 
strated over the student teaching experience as a 
whole (full responsibility, teaching as student 
teacher may be done as a member of a team of 
teachers, and it may involve the use of regular 
teaching aides or the regular teacher as an aide); 

• the requirement that two formal assessments be 
made of teaching competence, one early in the 
term and one near the end of the term (the first 
assessment is for diagnostic-instructional pur- 
poses only); 
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• the requirement that the school supervisor observe 
and review performance on the first two days of 
the continuous teaching exper^ience, as well as at 
its completion^ and that the college supervisor 
observe at least twice during the continuous teach- 
ing experience; ' * 

• the requirement that a college and school super- 
visor formally agree that a student teacher is to 
be recommended for initial certification; 

• the preparation, of a Record of Performance in Stu- 
^dent Teaching (or intern teaching) after performance 
standards have been met for placement in a student's 
permanent file». and for use in research; and 

• the preparation of an interpretive summary of the 
student teaching experience that is acceptable to 
both the student*s college and school supervisor. 

As in the case of both lesson teaching and short-term full responsibility 
teaching plans for extended full responsibility teaching must be approved 
by both a college and school supervisor before such teaching may proceed; 
instruction within the extended full responsibility teaching period must 
be consistent vnth the instruction tfiat pupils have been receiving and 
that they will continue to receive once the EFR teaching experience has 
been completed; and the specifics of the subject matter to be taught, 
the manner in which it is to be taught, and the learning outcomes to be 
achieved in pupils are to be negotiated with the college and school 
supervisors. 

The requirements outlined above constitute minimal requirements: 
They must be met by each prospective teacher in the program in order to 
be recommended for certification. Options and additional opportunities, 
"however, are possible within the context of the student teaching experi- 
ence. Illustrative options include: 

• carrying out a diagnostic-developmental project 
with a selected set of children; 

' assessing and displaying learning outcomes be- 
yond those required as part of the extended full 
responsibility teaching experience, for example, 
assessing and displaying knowledge outcomes in 
all subject areas taught, or assessing and dis- 
playing (as well as teaching to achieve) inter- 
personal or group interaction skills; 

• preparing and carrying out a special unit of in- 
struction that combines two or more subject matter 
areas; 

• working with a group of teachers on a curriculum 
development or a curriculum evaluation project; and 
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• assisting a supervising tea cher-witfh parent con- 
ferences or other job-^related respor\siWlities 
that are of a genuinely professional nature. 

The various steps involved in the demonstration and assessment of compe- 
tence in Student teaching and the sequence in which those steps are 
carried out, are spelled out in the Guide to Competency Demonstration 
and Assessment in Student Teaching* This Users Guide, and the forms to 
be used in assessing the competencies involved, may be obtained from 
either the College or the Teaching Research Division. 

Standards for performance in student teaching are of two kinds: 
those having to do with performance in the extended (2-5 week) period of 
full responsibility teaching, and thosq having to do with pefformance 
throughout the student teaching period as a whole. Within the EFR teach- 
ing period, standards pertain to the ability to bring about desired learn- 
ing .outcomes in pupils, the ability to bring about desired behavior on 
the part of pupils, the behavior of tne prospective teacher per se, and 
the products of the prospective teacher's behavior. With the exception 
of learning outcomes in pupils, these same categories of evidence are 
attended to within the student teaching experience as a whole. The 
formal statement of standards that guides recoimiendations at OCE for 
initial certification appear in Table 7. 



Table 7. Performance Standards Adopted at OCE for the 

Demonstration of Competence in Student Teaching 



Performance Standards for EFR Teaching 

Standard 1: Cluster I competency ratings (Planning and Preparing For 
Instruction) shall average 3 or better before teaching 
may begin. 

Standard 2: Cluster II competency ratings (Performing Instructional 
Functions), including those based on pupil behaoiov, 
shall average 3 or better 

Standard 3: Cluster III competency ratings (Obtaining And Using 
Pupil Outcome Information) shall average 3 or better 

Standard 4: Evidence of the ability to bring about progress in at 
least 3 of the 5 categories of lea^ning outcomes to be 
assessed in the context of EFR teaching 

Performance In Student Teaching As A Whole 

Standard 5: For Planning, Teaching, and Assessing Learning Outcomes: 
The standards set for these competencies in EFR teaching 

Standard 6: For Relating Interpersonal ly and Performing Related Profes- 
sional Responsibilities (Competency Clusters IV and V, Table 
4, p 22 ): Competency ratings shall average 3 or better 
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As in the case of standards set for lesson teaching and short-term 
full responsibility teaching^ the standards listed for student teaching 
serve only as a guide to decision making in relation to performance. 
Since decision mak'ing at this level of competency demonstration relates 
directly to the issue of certification, .however , considerable care is 
taken to see that a student's performance does not deviate too far from 
the suggested standards if a recommendation for certification, in fact, 
is provided. 

Depending on the overall performance of the prospective teacher in 
the student teaching experience, one of three program placement recommen- 
* dations is made: 

• a recommendation for initial certification (this 
assumes that the performance standards that have 
been set for stfldent teaching have been met, and 
tha^: both, college and school supervisors are of 
the opinion that the student should be recommended 
for this level of certification); 

• a recommendation to provide additional, evidence 
of competence in relation to some particular 
aspect of teaching; or 

• a recommendation that a student either recycle 
through the student teaching experience or be 
removed -from the program. 

With the advent of the competence assessment system in the elementary 
program almost all students who drop out do so during or at the comple- 
tion of the clinical phase of the program rather than during student 
teaching. 

An important dimension of the student teaching experience at OCE 1 
the option for a student or either of his supervisors to request a re- 
view of performance by a jury of professional educators, and to have the 
jury recommend or not recommend for certification. Such a jury consists 
of two members of the OCE teacher education faculty and two experienced 
teachers from the public schools (the student's college and school super 
visors may attend the jury review, but may not serve as voting members 
of the jury). When a jury is called, it will include in its review all 
competency ratings provided by the college and school supervisors, the 
summary/interpretative statement by the prospective teacher relative to 
the extended full responsibility teaching experience, outcome achieve- 
ment displays for the pupils taught, and interpretive, impressionistic 
comments from the college and school supervisors upon request by members 
of the jury. A jury must also,, on all occasions, review at least one- 
half hour of video tape of the -student's performance." The standards to 
be used by a jury in judging performance in student teaching are the 
same standards that are used by a college supervisor in doing so. 




student Teaching Equivalency Demonstration 



It is possible for a prospective teacher to complete the requirements 
for entry into student" teaching early in the clinical phase of the pro- 
gram, and to enter what is termed a "student teaching equivalency con- 
text" for competency demonstration. This is a full responsibility teach- 
ing experience that extends for'at least five continuous days during the 
later part of the clinical phase of the program and that has the same 
performance requirements as student teaching. If performance standards 
in the equivalency context are met, the student qualifies for recommenda- 
tion to initial certification, and the regular student teaching require- 
ment is waived. 

To enter a student teaching equivalency context three conditions 
must be met: (a) the prospective teacher must be recommended to attempt 
extra laboratory teaching early in the second quarter .of the clinical 
phase of the program;. (b) his performance of teaching functions in both 
lesson teaching arid short-term full responsibility teaching must be out- 
standing; and (c) he must secure the approval of both of his supervisors 
.and the principal of the school where he is teaching to .enter such an 
arrangemeot. Once the student receives approval to engage in equivalency 
teaching^,* the pi^ocedures and standards employed in relation to competency 
acquisition and demonstration in student teaching, with one difference, 
are followed. 

The one difference between a student teaching equivalency experi- 
ence and regular student teaching, other than the am^ount of time spent 
in the field, is the requirement that the final judgment of competence 
and the decision to recommend for certification be made in all cases by 
a jury instead of a college supervisor. The composition of the jury 
used for this purpose, the procedures followed by the jury, and the ' 
evidence reviewed are the same as those employed v/hen a jury is called 
for any other purpose (see above). 

Based on the performance of the prospective teacher in the equiva- 
lency context one of three^ program placement decisions is made: 

• a decision to recommend a student for initial certi- 
fication (this assumes that the student demonstrated 
.a level of teaching competence that is in keeping 
with that expected from* students engaging in student 
teaching or Intern teaching); 

• a decision to recommend a student for initial certi- 
fication upon the comp-letion of specified tasfts, or 

the provision of additional evidence as to competence; or 

• a decision to recommend a student to engage in stu- 
dent teaqhing or intern teaching in order to demon- 
strate ihB level of competency required for recom- 
mendatiM to initial certification. 

Approximately twent/ percent of the students in the program request 
entry to the equivalency demonstration context; approximately half of 



these requests are granted; and approximately half of those who attempt 
the equivalency demonstration (5 percent of the students who enroll in 
the program) suQceed in being recommended for initial certification. 



Intern Teaching 

As indicated in Chapter 3, the competencies to be demonstrated in 
the context of intern teaching have not as yet been specified. This is 
the next step in the dev^elopment of the assessment system that accompanies 
the nrcgram. It is anticipated, however, that the process of competency 
acquisition and demonstration in intern teaching will follow much the 
same pattern as that f-ol lowed in student teaching, though the period ^ , 
of full responsibility teaching will be extended from 2 to 5 weeks to 2 
to 5 months. This more complex competency demonstration context will 
permit the assessment of competencies not possible under the student 
teaching context, for example, working with other teachers on committee 
assignments, conferencing with parents, and the ability to bring about 
learning outcomes in pupils that require as evidence of their achieve- 
ment reasonably long periods of time. As> s- the demonstration of 
competence under the conditions of intern t. xhing should be a better 
predictor of the long-term success of a teacher than the demonstration 
of competence under the conditions of student teaching, and thus a 
much sought after demonstration context on the part of students in the 
program. As planned now the competence assessment system for intern 
teachers should^be^applicable to the assessment of competence in first 
year teachers generally.^ 

Assessing the Competence of a Prospective Teacher 

The definition of competence adopted atOCE, and in Oregon generally, 
has far-reaching implications for assessment. It requires, for example, 
that the functions of an elementary teacher be specified; that indicators 
of successful performance for each function be identified; and that 
methods and procedures be established that permit the reliable assess- 
ment of performance in relation to each function. It also requires that 
all of the above accommodate the variations observed in performance as 
a consequence of variation in grade level, pupil characteristics, curricu- 
lum, supervisor preferences, and stylistic preferences of prospective 
teachers. 

It requires, in other words, that an assessment system accommodate 
the fact that competence, when defined in terms of job performance, is 
always person and situation specific. These and other implications of 
adopting a job performance definition of teaching competence have been 



Hhis turns out to be the case. Since preparation of the monograph, pro- 
cedures have been developed and tested for the follow-up of first year 
graduates from the program, and there is every reason to believe that 
they are applicable to the assessment of intern teachers. Details of the 
follow-up methodology may be obtained upon request from the College or 
the Teaching Research Division, Monmouth. 
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spelled out in detail by Schalock (1973). 

The development of an assessment system that is in keeping witPthe 
demands of such a definition is one of the major contributions of the 
OCE Elementary Teacher Education program. While a number of the features 
of the assessment system have been dealt with already, for example, the 
fact that it is designed to be applied in teaching contexts that reflect 
graduated levels of complexity and that it incorporates performance 
standards that are linked to competency demonstration contexts instead 
of individual competencies, a number of other features are critical to 
the operation of the system. These include: 

• relying on five different sources of data in 
arriving at judgments about competence, includ- 
ing reliance upon both the behavior of pupils 

• and the learning outcomes of pupils; and 

• relying on relatively high inference ratings 
by observers or supervisors as *^measures" of 
competence, but forcing these high inference 
ratings to be referenced against a designated 
performance criterion and supported by a set 

of "indicators*' that reflect specific behaviors 
or products of behavior. 

The rationale underlying the assessment system, and a description of 
its evolution, appear in a recent publication by the Multi-State Con- 
sortium on Performance-Based Teacher Education (Schalock, Kersh and 
Garrison, 1974). 

Before the assessment system Is described, it should be pointed out 
that staff at OCE and TR recognize that researchers and the educational 
community in general tend to look askance at the use of high inference 
ratings for purposes of assessment. Research that has used such ratings 
has met with little success; in the day-to-day use of ratings little 
care has been taken to specify the criteria against which judgments are 
to be made or objectively anchor the points that define judgments to be 
made; and ratings tend to focus at a level of generality that is at odds 
with current interest in the concrete behaviors of teachers. In spite 
of such arguments, and In full recognition of them, the decision was made 
at OCE to employ an approach to assessment that made use of such ratings. 
The decision was made to accompany the use of such ratings, however, with 
a set of procedures that would (a) anchor the judgments about competence 
to concrete behaviors and/or products of behavior; and (b) enable users 
of the assessment data to know the degree of confidence that can be placed 
in it. These latter procedures have been labeled generally as ''quality 
assurance procedures," and are described in the next section of the 
chapter. 

The description of the assessment system that follows takes as its 
organizing structure the data sources used in arriving at judgments of 
competence. Each data source is linked to the competency judgments that 
derive from it and to the rating procedures that are used \/ith it. This 
permits a reasonably clear view of the many subtleties of the system, and 
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a functional view of the system as a whole. Persons interested in addi- 
tional detail about the system and its application are encouraged to 
request copies of the assessment forms and user guides that comprise the 
system for either the College or the Teaching Research Division. 



Ratings Based on the Behavior 
of the Prospective Teacher 

Three clusters of competencies rely for their assessment on ratings 
of the behavior of the prospective teacher. These are Competency Clusters 
II (Performing Instructional Functions )» IV (Relating Interpersonally) , 
and V (Performing Related Professional Responsibilities). Competency 
Cluster II is assessed in all teaching contexts; Clusters IV and V are 
assessed only in the contexts of short-term and extended full responsi- 
bility teaching. For a listing of the individual competencies within 
each of these competency clusters see Tables 2, 3, and 4, pp 18, 19, and 
22 respectively. 

A five-point rating scale is used to summarize all judgments about ' 
the competence of a prospective teacher that are based on the behavior 
of that teacher. The scale descriptors are as follows: 



1 

NOT 
COMPETENT 



2 

APPROACHING 
COMPETENCE 



3 

GENERALLY 
COMPETENT 



4 

HIGHLY 
COMPETENT 



5 

EXCEPTIONALLY 
COMPETENT 



As the system now stands, the criterion against wh^ch each of these partic- 
ular ratings of competence is made is a graduated criterion. The criterion 
against which competence is to be judged in lesson teaching is the super- 
visors' perception of "the quality Of teaching that can be expected from 
persons having minimal instruction in methodology and teaching techniques." 
The criterion against which performance is- to be judged in short-term 
full responsibility teaching is the supervisors* perception of "the 
quality of teaching that can be expected from a beginning student teacher"; 
and the criterion that is to be used as a basis for judging competence in 
student teaching is the supervisors* perception of "the quality of teach- 
ing that can be expected from beginning first year teachers." 

There is increasing dissatisfaction with the use of such a criterion, 
and it is likely that the concept of graduated criteria will be replaced 
with a single performance criterion that crosscuts all levels of the 
assessment system. The criterion most likely to be used is that of a 
supervisor's perception of "the best possible quality of teaching that 
can be expected from first year teachers." 

Ratings of student performance are made by both college and school 
supervisors, either immediately after observing a student's performance, 
for example, at the completion of a lesson or the completion of a full 
day of teaching, or at some point after an observation on the basis of 
notes taken during an observation. Whenever ratings of performance are 
provided they are. entered in a box that exists beside each competency 
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label. Ratings are entered in boxes, however, only after each indicator 
statement that is linked to each competency label has been appropriately 
marked (judgments about indicator statements are a basis for the judgment 
that leads to a particular competence rating, and as a consequence judg- 
ments about indicators must be made before judgments about ccKnpetence)^ 
The format used in relating competency labels, boxes for performance 
ratings, and indicator statements when assessing competence in lesson 
teaching is as follows: 

2.2! I CONVEYING LEARNING OUTCOMES DESIRED FROM INSTRUCTION 

I I Indicators: [Mark each of the indicator statements with a 

+ (FOR YES), a - (FOR NO) or a / (FOR NO B'^^IS 
FOR JUDGMENT). Add comments and indicators as 
needed,] 

Steps are taken to insure that desired outcomes are understood. 
Learning activities are related to desired outcomes. 

Essentially the same format is used for purposes of assessing compe- 
tence on the basis of teacher behavior in short-term and extended full 
responsibility teaching, though a slightly different form is used to 
mark indicator statements (the indicator statements to be marked also 
vary). 

2.2| IcONVEYING LEARNING OUTCOMES DESIRED FROM INSTRUCTION 

I J Indicators: [Mark each with a U (FOR USUALLY), an S (FOR SOME- 
TIMES), an R (FOR RARELY), or a y (FOR NO BASIS 
FOR JUDGMENT). Add comments and indicators as 
needed.] 

Steps are taken to insure desired outcomes are understood. 
Reasons for pursuing desired outcomes are given. 
Provisions are made to link outcomes to pupil understandings. 
Learning activities are clearly related to desired outcomes. 

This difference is caused by the nature of the judgment demanded for each 
indicator: For lesson teaching, where the sample of behavior is relatively 
limited, a YES, NO or NO BASIS FOR JUDGMENT decision is sufficient. In 
short-term and extended full responsibility teaching, where the behavior 
to be rated crosscuts a number of days and a number of subject matter 
areas, the judgment as to indicator appearance must of necessity be a 
more complex judgment. 



Ratings Based on the Products of 
a" Prospective Teacher's Behavior 

Two clusters of competencies rely for their assessment on ratings 
made on the basis of products produced by a prospective teacher. These 
are Competency Clusters I (Planning and Preparing for Instruction) and 
III (Obtaining and Using Pupil Outcome Information). The products that 
are to serve as a basis for judgment as to Cluster I competenc^ies are 
instructional plans. The products that are to serve as a basis for 
judgment as to Cluster II! competencies are i^ummaries of pupil outcome 
data, accompanied by interpretations of those data in terms of contributing 
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factors and implications fo/ next steps. Both Competency Clusters 1 and 
in crosscut all three conl/exts within which teaching competence is to 
be demonstrated. 

With one exception thV*<irmat and procedure followed in rating compe- 
tence on the basis of products oKbehavi or are the same as those followed 
in rating competence on the basis of^behavior, per se. The same five- 
point rating scale is used; judgmentKabout competence rely on the various 
indicators of competence; and the crit^ia against which judgments of 
competence are made are the same criteri\ as used in judging competence 
on the basis of behavior. The diff erenceVtween the two procedures is 



that one calls for a judgment of competenc 



products, while the other calls for such jidgments after the observation 



after the inspection of 



of performance in a school setting. Instructional plans are reviewed 
and rated as to evidence of competence pr^Jr to instruction; learning 
outcome displays and interpretations are reviewed and rated as to evi- 
dence of competence after instruction. 

Examples of Cluster I and Cluster III competency statements and their 
indicators are listed below. These are taken from the forms that are used 
to assess competence in short-term full responsibility teaching. They are 
comparable, however, to the statements that will be found in the forms 
used to assess competence in lesson teaching and student teaching. 



1. 



3.2 



DESIRED LEARNING OUTCOMES 

Indicators: [Mark each of the indicator statements with a 

+ (FOR YES), a - (FOR NO) or a / (FOR NO BASIS 
FOR JUDGMENT). Add comments and indicators as 
needed. ] 

Desired pupil outcomes are identified for major areas of 
instruction. 

Outcomes are worthwhile, given the ch'aracteristics of each 
pupil to be taught and the context in which teaching is 
to occur. 

Indicators of outcome achievement are identified for the major 

instructional areas. 
Indicators can be obtained with available time and resources. 
Indicators are ones which others are likely to accept as valid. 

ANALYZING PUPIL OUTCOME DATA 

Indicators: [Mark each of the indicator statements with a 

+ (FOR YES), a - (FOR NO) or a \/ (FOR NO BASIS 
FOR JUDGMENT). Add comments and indicators as " 
needed. ] 

Adaptations are made in instruction, when needed, on the 

basis of learning outcome data. 
Feedback is provided to each pupil about his performance. 
The prospective teacher's self analysis following STFR teach- 
ing includes a thoughtful and insightful interpretation 
of the implications of learning outcome data for (a) 
future Teaming activities; for pupils, and (b) changes in 
personal teaching style and method. 



Ratings Based on the Behavior of Pupils 

Only one competency cluster involves ratings based on pupil behavior, 
Competency Cluster II (Performing Instructional Functions)* These parallel 
ratings that are based on teacher behavior (see Tables 2, 3, and 4, pp 18, 
f9, and 22 respectively)^ and as such provide useful information about the 
response of pupils to teacher performance (in this regard, it is not un- 
common to find a relatively high rating of competence based on teacher 
behavior and a relatively low rating of the same competence based on 
pupil behavior). ^ 

The use of pupil behavior as a basis for competency assessment forces 
the use of, a different rating scale than the one used when basing compe- 
tency judgments on teacher behavior or the products of a teacher's behavior. 
A five-point scale is still used, but the scale points are' anchored quite 
differently. The scale that is used with pupil based ratings is as follows: 



In addition to different anchor. points, the use of such a scale forces a 
somewhat different format for the statement of desired competencies. For 
example, instead of stating a competence as "Conveying Learping Outcomes 
Desired from Instruction" it has to be stated "Pupils Appearto Understand 
the Learning Outcomes Expected from Instruction". The use of this kind 
of scale reduces the problem of the criterion against which to judge per- 
formance, for the criterion is built into the anchor points of the scale 
itself. • ' 

Apart from these differences the aspects of the assessment system 
that rely on pupil behavior as a basis for the rating of competence are 
comparable to those aspects of the system that rely on other data sources. 
Ratings of competence are made only after the appropriate indicator state- 
ments jiave been marked; the relationship of indicators to the competency 
statement remains the same; and the procedures for marking the indicators 
remain the same. The examples that follow illustrate this comparability 
of format. The examples are taken from the forms used in assessing compe- 
tence in short-term ful Iresponsibil ity teaching. 



LESS THAN 1/2 
OF THE PUPILS 



3 

ABOUT 3/4 OF 
THE PUPILS 



4 



5 

ALL OR NEARLY ALL 
OF THE PUPILS 
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2jp| [pupils move^effectively from one activity to the next 

Indicators: [Mark each with a U (FOR USUALLY), an S (FOR SOME- 
TIMES), an R (FOPT RARELY), or a ^ {FOR NO BASIS 
FOR JUDGMENT). Add consents antf indicators as 
needed.] 

Pupils move promptly from one activity to another ♦ 
Pupils start lessons without horseplay or hesitation. 
Pupils seem-to be satisfied y^ith the outcomes of learning 

activities/\ 
Pupils carry out housekeeping chpres responsibly^ 

2.2p| IpUPILS appear TO UNDERSTAND THE LEARNING OUTCOMES EXPECTED FROM 
INSTRUCTION 

Indicators: [Mark each with a U (FOR USUALLY), an S (FOR SOME- 
TIMES), an R (FOR RARELY), or a / (FOR NO BASIS 
FOR JUDGMENT). Add comments and indicators as 
needed, ] 

Pupils conmence work on lessons immediately. 

Pupils are able to proceed with little confusion, few ques- 
tions, and minimal help from teachers. 

Pupils' work patterns demonstrate rate that they understand 
how to carry out the learning activities expected of them. 



Pupil Learning as a Measure ^ 
of Teaching Competency * 

Learning outcome data in pupils is used as a basis for judging compe- 
tence in only one of the clusters of competencies assessed in the program, 
and only then at the level of studeat teaching and intern teaching. This 
is Competency Cluster III, Obtaining and Using Pupil Outcome Information. 

The inclusion of this competency requirement at the student teaching 
and intern level is a subtle but extremely important shift in the treat- 
ment of pupil outcome data as a basis for judging competence in the pro- 
granK In both lesson teaching and short-term full responsibility teach- 
ing, students are required to assess learning outcomes, summarize and 
display learning outcome data, identify unusual learning patterns, 
identify possible causes for such patterns, and use the information on 
outcomes in planning next steps, but they are not required to demonstrate 
any particular level of :uccess in actually bringing about the learning 
outcomes desired. At the level of scudent teaching and intern teaching, 
however, responsibility shifts to actually brings' ig desired learning out- 
comes about for a particular group of pupils over a particular period of 
time with a reasonable degree of success. The rationale for this shift 
in emphasis to pupil outcome data at later stages in the program has been 
discussed on page 20. 

The measurement of learning outcomes in pupils depends by and large 
upon teacher-made measures of outcomes. From the point of view of those 
who have developed the system, and who use it, this is both a necessary 
and a desirable condition. It is necessary because the assessment con- 
texts employed in the system through student teaching are of sufficiently 
short duration that standardized measures of achievement are inappropriate 
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as measures of . ipil learning in them* It is desirable because it giv^^s 
students of tedcjing- an opportunity to gain supervised practice in pre- 
paring and applying such measures, which fs a skill teachers are increas- 
ingly having to rely. on in Oregon's schools* 

As the system is extended to intern teaching, it is possible that 
more use' will be made of standardized achievement measures, but even here 
it is doubtful that they will be viewed as the primary or critical mea- 
sures of pupil learning. Increasingly in Oregon, learning outcomes 
expected for pupils are individualized, and the consideration of greatest 
importance is whether individual pupils reach agreed to learning goals. 

The use of teacher-made measures of learning outcomes, of course, 
introduces a host of problems in utilizing such data for purposes of 
competency assessment. Oatd are rarely comparable across prospective 
teachers; there is rarely any known degree of reliability or validity to 
the measures used; and often measures are not even comparable across 
children of a particular teacher in a particular* subject area. Rarely 
are they comparable for children across subject areas. The logic of 
individualization of instruction, however, would seem to leave little 
alternative to this kind of variation in assessment procedure, and the 
desire to develop within prospective teachers the ability to develop and 
use assessment procedures wisely and well in the course of their instruc- 
tion contributes to the continued practice of employing such measures. 
While the assess^nent of the ability of prospective teachers to bring 
about desired outcomes in pupils would undoubtedly be simplffted if the 
measures of pupil outcomes were trustworthy and readily available, this 
is not likely to be the case in the near future. As a consequence^ the 
program has had to develop standards and competency assessment procedures 
that accommodate this reality. 



Assuring Quality in the Assessment of Competence 

Confidence in the teacher education program at OCE, as well as 
confidence in the research that is being carried out within it (see 
PART IV of the Monograph), depends to a large extent on the confidence 
that can be placed in the measures of teaching competence obtained in 
the program. These measures (ratings) are relied on for purposes of 
program placement decisions, program adaptation decisions, and certif id- 
eation decisions. They also serve as the dependent or criterion measures 
in much of the research that is either planned or under way at the College. 
F6r all these reasons, great care is taken to insure that the competency 
measures obtained in the program are of the highest quality. 

From the outset of the program, quality assurance procedures have 
been a regular part of its operation. By and large, these procedures are 
of three kinds: (a) the preparation of personnel to apply the competency 
assessment system; (b) the continuous feedback of infomation to super- 
visors about this conscientiousness with which they are using the forms 
and procedures provided for competency ratings, the reliability and 
sensitivity of the ratings made, the indicators relied on in arriving 
at particular ratings, etc.; and (c) the continuous refinement of the 
competency assessment system itself on the basi^ of extensive quality 
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assurance and use studies conducted at the end of each term and then 
again at the end of each year. The specific activities and procedures 
employed in seeking to insure quality in competency measures are: 



1. Provide a continuous program of inservice training 
for college supervisors in the content and use of 
the assessment system. This is done formally through 
at least one two-day retreat during each term^ and 
informally through, weekly staff meetings throughout 
each term. Formal trainin<g involves an intensive 
review of the system for purposes of refinement or 
elaboration; an application of the system to video- 
tapes of classroom teaching; systematic comparison 

of rat^gs given the performance viewed on video; 
and extended discussions to determine the reasons 
for any differences observed in ratings provided 
the performance viewed. 

2. The preparation of school supervisors to use ihe 
system reliably. This also is done formally and 
informally. Formal preparation is provided for 
one supervisor from each school in which prospec- 
tive teachers are placed through a one-week inser- 
vice workshop held on the OCE campus each summer, and ^ 
through systematically scheduled meetings between 
college supervisors and school supervisors working 
within a particular building. Informal training 
occurs throughout a term through continuous contacts 
between college supervisors, the building supervisor 
for competency assessment and other supervisors work- 
ing within a particular building. The formal train- 
ing program offered in the week-long workshop on 
campus, and the formally scheduled meeti'igs with 
building supervisors, follow the same pattern of 
training as outlined for college supervisors. 

3. All ratings from all supervisors are placed in 
computer storage immediately upon their completion. 

4. When college supervisors complete ratings for ten 
students, they receive printouts of all ratings they 
have provided, with the printouts ordered in such a 
way that (a) the patterns that appear in the ratings 
can easily be determined across students; and (b) the 
agreements and disagreements between the ratings of 
college and school supervisors can easily be determined 
for particular students. All such "quality assurance 
checks" are reviewed by the evaluation staff prior to 
their distribution and flagged where unusual patterns 
of ratings or noticeable disagreements occur. These 
discrepancies are reviewed with the college supervisor 
and corrective steps explored if such seem needed. 



5. At the end of each term a series of quality assurance 
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studies are undertaken to determine assessment form 
usage; patterns in ratings provided by individual ' 
raters; patterns in ratings by college and school 
supervisors collectively; and patterns in ratings by 
schools. In addition, distributions of ratings for 
individual measures, as well as critical clusters of 
measures, are obtained; and inter-rater agreement 
studies, that is, studies of the agreement between 
college and school supervisors when rating a particular 
student teacher, are summarized. All such studies make 
heavy use of computer-based histogram and correlational 
analyses. 

Data coming from the end of term and end of year 
quality assurance studies are used to refine the 
competency rating system, and to improve the in- 
service program designed to prepare people to 
use the system. 



A listing of the data summaries continuously available on measures of 
competence obtained in the progl^am and the form in which these summaries 
may be obtained, are presented in Table. 8. Summaries of all quality 
assurance studies are made available at the conclusion of each academic 
year in the form of data books.' 



^Becau'^e of the importance of quality assurance studies to the program, 
because they need to be carried out term after term and year after year, and 
because of the rigor and impartiality they Q^ust reflect, an arrangement has 
been made for their supervision tjy a physicist from a neighboring university. 
Dr. Peter Fontana. Dr. Fontana has helped design all quality assurance 
studies, has done the computer progranf^ning that supports the studies, and 
oversees the analysis and interpretation of data coming from the studied. 
Dr. Fontana has no formal connection with the progfram, other than as a ' 
continuing consultant, but he is designated as the person responsible for 
assuring that 3ll measures of competence collected in^ the program meet 
acceptable standards from the point of view of the physical sciences. 
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Table 8. Data Summaries Continuously Available on Competency Measures 



DATA SUGARY -* 


J i vr\/\VJL 

MODE 


DISPLAY 
MODE 


DISPLAY 
SCHEDULE 


1. The progress of each student in the 
program 


None 


Student Progress 
Chart 


Continuous, 
updated each 
week 


2. Competency ratings for each student in 
the program 


Computer 


Computer printout; 
specified suntnary 
forms 


On call 



a. by designated competency, competency 
cluster, or complete sunmary 

b. by competency demonstration context 

c. by evaluator 

d. by any combination of the above 

3. Competency ratings for designated sets 
of students 

a. by designated competency, competency 
cluster, or complete sunmary 

b. by competency demonstration context 

c. by evaluator 

d. by any combination of the above 

4. Competency ratings from an evaluator 
or designated set of evaluators 

a. by designated competency, competency 
cluster, or complete summary 

b. by designated student or set of 
students 

c. by competency demonstration context 

d. by any combination of the above 

5. Comparative summaries of competency 
ratings 

a. for students 

b. for evaluators 

c. by any combination of the variables 
listed under summaries 4 and 5 

6. Correlational summaries 

a. on student - student variables 

b. on student - evaluator variables 

c. on evaluator - evaluator variables 



7. Competency profiles for individual 
students 



Computer 



Computer 



Computer 



Computer 



Computer 



Computer printout; 
specified summary 
forms 



/ 



Computer printout; 
specified summary 
.forms 



Computer prepared 
profiles, accom- 
panied by distri- 
bution tables 
and central 
tendency statis- 
tics 

Computer printed 
scattergrams or 
"correlation 
plots", accom- 
panied by corre- 
lation coeffi- 
cients 

Single page pro- 
files which sum- 
marize competency 
demonstration in 
one or more dem- 
onstration con- 
texts 



On call ; selected 
analyses at the 
end of each term 
and at end of 
each academic year 



On cal 1 ; selected 
) analyses at the 
I end of each term 
I and at *he end of 

eac^ ademic 
i year 



I 



I On call ; selected 
; analyses at the 
; end of each term 
^ and at the end of 
I each academic 
year 



On call 



On call upon exit 
from the clinical 
and practicum 
phases of the 
program 
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CHAPTER 6. OPERATION: ATMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 



All educational programs, whether competency-based or not, must be 
administered: Policies must be made that govern the operation of a 
program; someone must see that policies are carried out; and someone 
must see that policies are both made and executed in a way that is in 
keeping with resources. Educa;tional programs must also be adapted to 
acconmodate change in circumstance or to accommodate dissatisfactions, 
with or inefficiencies in existing programs. The purpose of this chapter 
is to describe briefly how the elementary teacher education program at OCE 
is administered, and how it is designed to be adaptive across time and 
circumstance. 



Administration and the Constraints of Context 

The structures and procedures that evolve for the administration and 
adaptation of a program are always specific to the nature of the program 
involved and the context in which it rests. Large programs, or unusually 
coinplex programs, generally require a more elaborate set of structures and 
procedures for their administration and adaptatitin than do smaller or less 
complex programs. Whether a program rests within a private or a public 
institution, whether that institution itself is large or small, and how 
the institution is organized with respect to teacher education also make 
a difference in the kind of administrative structures and procedures 
employed. 

The structures and procedures that are established for the adminis- 
tration of a* particular program must be responsive to the particular set 
of constraints that operate within that program. 

The context in which the elementary teacher education program at 
OCE rests is in some respects a relatively uncomplicated context, but in 
other respects a relatively complicated one. It is uncomplicated in the 
sense that OCE is small compared to some teacher education institutions (3,000 
students), and the elementary program is moderate in size (approximately 
300 graduates per year). It is complicated in the sense that the ele- 
mentary teacher preparation program is complicated. The definition of 
competence in terms of job performance, the desire .to obtain trustworthy 
measures of competence, and the desire to link all aspects of the program 
to understanding self as teacher contribute to its complexity. So too 
does the specification (in the ComField model) that all decisions in a 
model-based program be based on data, and that both costs and benefits 
data be taken into account whenever possible in making program-related 
decisions, as well as more coimonly collected data on the acceptability, 
feasibility, and perceived effectiveness of the program. 

Other complicatir'^ factors include the standards that have been set 
for the operation of teac.er preparation programs that call for their 
operation to be carried out through a "consortium" of institutions and 
agencies and the fact that OCE is a member of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, with all that implies so far as the coordination of 
policies and procedures for teacher preparation across state system in- 
stitutions is concerned. 
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While other teacher preparation programs undoubtedly rest in contexts 
that are as complicating for program administration as those that exist 
for the elementary program at OCE, the number and kind of conditions that 
must be accommodated in the program is remarkable. These are summarized 
in outline form in Figure 5. 



Organizing for Decisions: A Key to Effective Administration 

Program administration and adaptation share a common attribute: 
they deal essentially with decision making. Given this point of view, 
the elementary program at OCE literally has been organized for purposes 
of decision making. Major classes of decisions have been' identified ; 
decision structures and procedures have been tailored to them; and partic- 
ipants in the decision-making process have been selected accordingly. 
Data collected in support of decision makinc also tend to be specific to 
particular classes of decisions. 

The assumption underlying this strategy is that different kinds and 
levels of decisions require different kinds of structures, procedures, 
participants and data, and only when all these are matched will the deci- 
sion-making process within a program be carried out effectively and ' 
efficiently. 

For purposes of convenience administrative decisions within the ele- 
mentary program at OCE have been divided into what has been called 
"governance" decisions and "management" decisions. Governance decisions 
are those decisions that have to do primarily with the setting of policy 
for the program and the execution of policy. Management decisions are 
those that have to do primarily with the utilization of resources to^ 
carry out program operation in ways that are in keeping with policy. 
While this distinction is arbitrary, for example, policy decisions are 
always made in light of resource availability and decisions about the 
utilization of resources almost always have policy implications, it serves 
a number of valuable purposes. One is that it forces a distinction to be 
made between governance and management decisions, and an accompanying 
degree of care in deciding whether a particular decision deals with matters 
that are essentially of policy nature or an operational nature. Another 
is that it forces recognition that different structures, procedures, 
participants, and kinds of information are needed to support these two 
broad kinds of decisions. Policy decisions require the participation of 
all who are influenced by a particular program, whereas operational 
decisions require the participation of only those most directly responsi- 
ble for program implementation. Decision structures and procedures, and 
the data needed for making these decisions, vary. 



A Taxonomy of Administrative D'ecisions 

Within both governance and management decisions, three levels of deci- 
sion making have been identified. In the realm of management decisions 
these have been labeled, in order of ascending oomplexity, OPERATIONAL 
decisions, MAINTENANCE decisions, and ADJUSTMENT decisions. In the realm 
of governance decisions they have been labeled, again in ascending order 
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Oregon Legislature 



Teacher Standards & Practices Commission/NCATE 



Teacher Preparation 
Institutions in the Oregon 
State System of higher Education 



Vice-Chancel lor for Academic Affairs 



Deans and Directors of Teacher Education 



Teacher Preparation 
Institutions that are 
privately operated 



r 

OCE Administration 



All College Teacher Education Committee 



Department of Education and Psychology 



Elementary 
Division 



The ComField Model 



Program Structure, 
Content & Operation 



of complexity, EXECUTIVE decisions, DESIGN decisions, and REFORMULATION 
decisions. The relationship between these two sets of decisions is shown 
schematically in Figure 6. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
various levels of management and governance decisions are of two kinds: 
(a) the higher the decision level the more encompassing and far-reaching 
a decision tends to be; and (b) the higher the decision level the greater 
the time and the resources that need to be allocated to the decision. 
The specific characteristics that accompany each class of decision out- 
lines in Figure 6 are described in Table 9. 



Decision Structures, Procedures, and Participants 

As indicated previously, separate decision structures and procedures 
have been developed to acconmodate the differing classes of management 
and governance decisions that have evolved within the ETE program at OCE. 
Participants in the decision-making process and data sources also vary 
by class of decision. The specific nature of the matching that has 



PROGRAM 

MANAGEMENT 

DECISIONS 



Adjustment 

Decisions 




Maintenance 
Decisions 



Operational 
Decisions 



Executive 
Decisions 



Design 
Decisions 



Reformulation 
Decisions 



PROGRAM GOVERNANCE DECISIONS 



FIG. 6. The taxonomy of program adaptation decisions employed 
in the elementary teacher education program at OCE. 
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evolved in this regard for the two higher level management decisions and 
the two higher level governance decisions are summarized in Table 10. The 
structures and procedures involved in both operational and executive deci- 
sions are too numerous and too transitory to warrant summary within the 
present document. 

It will be seen from the information presented in Table 10 that the 
program does not have a single governing body nor a single management 
structure. Both governance and management decisions are made at a number 
of points in the program, at differing levels of generality, and by dif- 
fering sets of people. Each level and kind of decision also is supported 
by different levels and kinds of information. Standing campus-wide 
committees organized to govern teacher education at OCE still exist, and 
they review decisions made within the decision structure outlined above 
when appropriate, but they are not solely responsible any longer for policy 
decisions affecting teacher education. Much the same arrangement holds 
with respect to program management: division directors and department 
chairmen still exist, but many of the decisions for which they have been 
responsible historically have not been assumed within the various decision- 
making levels outlined above. 

The decision structure that has been outlined is viewed as an evolv- 
ing structure. It is designed to keep pace with the evolution of the pro- 
gram as a whole. As such, additional governance and management structures 
will come into being as the structure of the program becomes more complex, 
or as participating institutions and agencies opt to become more involved 
in decisions relative to the program. 

An example may help to clarify. At the moment, a formalized cbnsor- 
tium structure does not exist for the ETE program, but such an arrange- 
ment is anticipated in the future. When this occurs both policy and manage 
ment decisions will become more complex, and new structures and procedures 
will have to emerge to accommodate them. This is consistent with the 
assumption that decision structures, procedures, participants and informa- 
tion on which decisions are made must be tailored to particular circum- 
stances as well as particular decisions if decisions are to be made 
efficiently and effectively. 



A Note on the Concept of Program Adaptation 

In recent years persons, concerned with program evaluation and adap- 
tation have come to think in terms either of "formative" or "summative" 
evaluation. As used by most persons, formative evaluation-adaptation 
refers to the monitoring of program content, operation, and procedures 
with an eye to correcting or adapting them as they are being developed. 
Summative evaluation-adaptation, on the other hand, as the label implies, 
tends to be seen as evaluation of how well a program has done what it has 
set out to do, with program modification based on such data. This typi- 
cally occurs at a terminal point in a program, and typically involves an 
overall judgment or set of judgments as to success or worth. 

The concept of program adaptation that has been employed at OCE has 
taken a somewhat different form. Rather than think in terms of formative 
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Table 9. The Defiling Characteristics of the f^jor Classes of Program 
Adaptation Decisions Acted upon in the ETE Proqram 



Management Decisions ^ 

Level 1: OPERATIONAL DECISIONS 

The day-in day-out, routinized decision making that is the stuff of proqram 
management. Examples include decisions Involved in advising students, in lecturing 
before students or leading group discussions, in evaluating the performance of a 
prospective teacher in carrying out one or more functions of a certificated teacher. 



Level 2: MAINTENANCE DECISIONS 

Decisions that involve a "nuts and bolts" level of program modification; deci 
sions that deal with a change in program structure, content or operation to accom- 
modate unexpected demands of day-to-day operation. Examples include decisions that 
resolve conflicts in schedules, breakdowns in cocmunication, unexpected complica- 
tions in field conditions. Maintenance level decisions are carried out during the 
course of prograrr. operation. 



Level 3: ADJUSTMENT DECISIONS 

Decisions that involve sizeable program modifications; decisions that deal with 
a change in program structure, content, or operation that fundamentally alters the 
nature or scope of the program. These adaptations, also made while a course or pro- 
gram is in progress, oenerally arise in response to emergencies or pressures that 
force basic program change. Adjustment adaptations are generally characterized by 
more upheaval than maintenance adaptations, and they are generally made with greater 
reflection and with a brcder base of decision making than maintenance adaptations. 



Governance Decisions 

Level 1: LXECUTIVE DECISIONS 

The day-in day-out, routinized decision making that is the stuff of 'program 
governance. Examples include closing of courses at registration; allowing <x stu- 
dent to register for courses out of sequence; redistributing secretarial responsi- 
bilities within a typinq pool. 



Level 2: PROGRAM DESIGN DECISIONS 

Decisions that set the content and d'-rection of a program for another year. 
This is the kind of adaptation that typically occurs between the first and second 
terms of a course, before a course is given, or after a course has been given and 
before it is to be given a second or third time This l«vel of adaptive decision 
making is characte«^ized by its wholistic considerations, its reflectiveness, and 
the presence of a relatively broad data base on which such decisions are made, 
it Is this level of adaptation that is typically associated with course or program 
development by an individual faculty member, or by a small group of faculty. It 
^s less inclusive than the level of adaptation th^t is typiCally associated with 
curriculum development and change. 



Level 3: PROGRAJi REF0PJ4ULATI0N DECISIONS 

Decisions that reshape a program, a curriculum, or a set of course offerings. 
This is the kind uf adaptati)n that tvplcally occurs in response tt major shifts 
in the knowledge or tecbnoiogical base of a discipline, major shifts ^.n the value 
structures or needs of a Sc:iet>, or major snifts of the basic orientation of an 
institution. These are generally adaptations that involve re-election o*'er a long 
period of time and command a wid^ data base and wide involvement in decision 
making. It is a level of adaptation that typically involves representatici frori 
throughout an institution and often representation from other institutions and 
agencies. 



Table 10. A Decision Map for Program Adaptation 



Decision 
Elements 

Structure 



Program Manaqemcnt Decisions 



IdAINTEriANCE 
DECISIONS 



The first 15 to 30 
minutes of the weekly 
Elementary Division 
staff meetinq 



ADJUSTMENT 
DECISIONS 



Program Gover n ance Decisions 



An afternoon seminar 
once each term 



DESIGN 
DECISIONS 



Six three-Jiour seminars- and 
a full-day "program' planning 
exercise" during spring term 
each year 



Participants College faculty and 
t assessment staff 



Procedure 



Maintenance level 
data reviewed; 
'meeting* then 
1 opened to dis- 
■ cussion and 
.related problem 



solving 



College faculty; 
school supervisors; 
students; assess- 
ment staff 



I 

lAdjusUnent level 
Idata reviewed; 
imeeting then 
opened to d i s- 
jCussion and 
I related prob- 
lem ".clving 



College faculty; school 
supervisors; college and 
school administrators; 
students; assessment staff 



Adjustment and design 
level data reviewed by 
selected topics; seminar 
then opened to discussion 
and related problem 
solving. Program plan- 
ning exercise focuses 
upon simulated program 
related decision making 



REFORMULATION 
DECISIONS 



As often as 
needed, and 
continues for • 
as long as 
needed (gsually 
does not occur 
more often than 
once every five 
to seven years) 

Representatives 
from all appro- 
priate groups, 
both inside and 
outside the 
college. High- 
est level review 
bodies become 
involved 

At the discre- 
tion of program 
or institutional 
administrators, 
but usually fol- 
lows formally 
recognized, well- 
establishGd deci- 
sion-making pro- 
cedures within 
the institution 



Forflial Data 
Sources 



Program Maintenance 
Survey: adminis- 
tered to a lOX 
sample of students 
, and school super- 
: visors twice during 
the first term of 
a two- term "blocked" 
sequence of courses 
and once during the 
second term 



Program Adjustment 
Survey: adminis- 
jtered to all stu- 
dents and college 
faculty, and a 
2S% sample of 
school supervisors 
at the end of each 
term 



Program Design Survey: 
administered to all stu- 
dents, college faculty 
and school supervisors, 
and selected college and 
school administrators at 
the completion of the two- 
term "blocked" sequence 
of courses, and at the 
; conclusion of student 
teaching and the first 
and third terms of intern 
teaching; 

Program Cost Reports 
Selected Interviews 
Student Performance Data 



Cost-benefits 
data; performance 
data on graduates; 
survey and inter- 
view data on 
desired program 
characteristics; 
all other data 
deemed relevant, 
e.g. , teacher 
supply and demand 



This listing reflects the decision structure procedures that were employed in the experimental 
year of e r r m^n in the first full year of program operation. J^^'-^n^the second ye^^ fu 

cation as the program continues to evolve. 
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and sHjmmative adaptations, program adaptation .is seen as a continuous 
decision-making process involving a variety of decision levels* It also 
involves the point of view that a program at any point in time is only 
an approximation of what it will be in future* Accordingly, the elemen- 
tary preparation program at OCE is viewed at a given point in time as no 
more than a step in the evolution of an ever more powerful, useful way of 
organizing learning experiences for the preparation of prospective teachers* 
Because of this view each of the elements within the program, as well as 
the program as a whole, are seen as being subject to day-by-day» term-by- 
term,' and year-by-year evaluation and adaptation* 



PART III 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 
FROM AN ADMINISTRATOR'S PERSPECTIVE 



A Note to the Reader 

Part III of this monograph is intended to be the answer to the ques 
tion most often asked by department chairmen and deans from other institu 
tions, "How did you get the faculty to do it?" Of course, the quf.stion 
almost always is addressed to an OCE department head or dean, seldom to 
one of the faculty members, and it is most often asked during a social 
hour or after a presentation when no one else is around. And for good 
reason, because the question is easily minunderstood. It implies manipu- 
lation, control, and secrecy, when the questioner simply wants to know 
what administrative actions were taken at OCE in support of the develop- 
:;iental effort, particularly in the beginning. 

Accordingly, the paragraphs which follow may be expected to be of 
primary interest to department heads or deans of education who are cur- 
ious to learn how the developments at OCE were viewed through the eyes 
of an administrator. What follows is a case study, a running account of 
the events which started in 1971 and continued through 1974. Frequent 
reference is made to memos, meetings, and decisions, these being the 
"actions" which administrators take. Reference also is made to a grand 
strategy ("focus gambling"), not because there was any conscious effort 
to apply such a strategy at OCE initially, but rather because in retro- 
spect it is evident that what v/as done administratively can perhaps be 
better understood and perhaps applied to other institutional settings 
when viewed in strategic terms. 

So, to the reader who is not an administrator or a student of ad- 
ministration, be forewarned. That which follows may be of little value 
to you, and of even less interest. 



The Developmental Strategy: "Focus Gambl ing" 

Since i968, Oregon College of Education has carried out a wide 
variety of activities designed to* elevate the importance of teaching, 
each of which has employed a "focus gambling" strategy.^ The principal 
feature of this strategy is that it focuses on a particular problem, 
then concentrates all available resources on one of several alternative 
approaches to the solution. The focus gambling strategy v/as adopted 
because the college has very limited resources to apply toward the solu- 
tion of instructional problems. Thus, it was considered worthwhile to 



* "Focus gambl inq" was originally used by Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin 
(1956) to describe a selection strategy in concept attainment. The 
selection strategy also describes very well the administrative strategy 
employed at OCE. 
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gamble on one solution to one particular problem as an alternative to 
spreading the college's limited resources over a variety of problem areas 
and potential solutions. 

The eleirtent of risk involved in the focus gambling approach is great, 
but the results are dramatic when achieved. The objective is to get the . 
job done in as short a time as possible, and with as few trials as pos- 
sible, particularly if time and trials are costly. But the chances are 
the task may require more time and trials than first anticipated. Focus 
gambling is an admirable .strategy provided the college is in a position 
to take the risk that solutions to problems may come very rapidly or very 
slowly, or somewhere in between. Institutions are considered to be in 
that position when, in the past, quick solutions have paid off very 
handsomely as compared to losses suffered by slow solutions. This has 
been tne case at OCE. 

The FG (focus gambling) strategy was not initially devised and then 
applied systematically to elevate the importance of teaching at OCE. 
Rather, the strategy was abstracted from a set pf otherwise discreet 
developmental activities which, after the fact, do appear to have the FG 
strategy in common. None the less, it is considered possible — even 
likely that the F6 strategy could be successfully applied by adminis- 
trators in other educational settings, particularly in these austere times. 

The FG strategy is as follows: 

Step ] . Identify an instructional problem which is or has the 
potential to become the focus of faculty interest. 

Step 2 . Select a promising soljtion from amojtg alternatives identi- 
fied ar\d propose that the college faculty and adm;fnistration focus their 
attention and limited financial resources on an empirical test and evalua- 
tion of the proposed solution. 

Step 3 . Subject the proposal to as broad a review as may be consid- 
ered appropriate by interested faculty and students (and other groups, 
if appropriate). 

Step 4 . If the response is favorable, design and implement a limited 
test of tne proposed solution, one which can be carried out within the 
financial resource limits of the college. 

Step 5 . Evaluate the outcome of the test and disseminate the results, 
being careful to report failures as well as successes^ Where success Is 
evident^ however, take advantage of every means possible to reward the 
faculty participants, and to give credit where credit is due. In the 
event of failure, reward participants for their efforts and be quick to 
follow the evidence wherever it may lead, even if it appears to be back 
where one started. It is important to reestablish the college on a 
course of action which is forward moving, in any event. 

Step 6 . Follow through. Be on the lookout for spontaneous develop- 
ments, especially when a particular improvement activity is successful. 
Oftentimes spontaneous developments when fostered prove to be the most 
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important outcomes of a particular planned activity, tven in the event 
of apparent failures or setbacks, spontaneous developments sometimes 
emerge after a period of months or years has elapsed. The FG strategy 
nearly always has some positive aftereffects. 

In the pages which follow, an effort will be made to describe the 
development of the award-winning elementary education program from the 
standpoint of the OCE dean of faculty, who assumed the role of the 
dean, of education in the OCE developmental activity. 



The Start-Up Year 

Steps 1 And 2. The Problem and the Focus 

The teacher education program at OCE was the first four-year curri- 
culum to be offered by the college. By 1971, courses and course require- 
ments comprising the curriculum had evolved over a period of many years. 
By then, the elementary curriculum was an outdated instructional program 
which was greatly in need of change. It was hindered by inflexible re- 
quirements and many of the required courses had little clear relationship 
to the educational goal. However, by 1971, the planning of the ComField 
model had been completed and the framework for a modified curriculum had 
been well established. Faculty members had only to develop new approaches 
to teaching and to evaluate students in accordance with the newly designed 
comftg-tency-based curriculum. 

The ComField plan had been developed in anticipation that federal 
funds would be provided for its implementation, but the financial support 
from the federal government was not forthcoming. The preliminary cost 
estimates for implementing the ComField plan were staggering; The 
total estimated cost was nearly fifteen million dpllars over a period of 
seven years. Because of the high cost estimates, it was not reasonable 
to expect the initiative for action to come from the faculty. Instead, 
it was decided that the call for action should necessarily come from 
the administration. 

Since a full-scale implementation plan was out of reach, the only 
alternative was to approach the problem on a limited basis. Of the var- 
ious alternatives, the dean proposed to focus on a limited number of 
students (approximately 100 was first sugnested) and a cross section of 
the college faculty (5-10 faculty members). The developmental activity 
was to be identified as a "college within a college". 

The original plan was for 50 of the 100 students to be selected' f rem 
the beginning freshman class and to be carried through the first two 
years of study, which is made up primarily of the liberal arts core cur- 
riculum; and simultaneously for the other group of 50 students to be 
identified from those with sophomore standing who would embark jpon the 
two-year program of professional study in advanced courses. The thought 
was that, by the time the initial two years of developmental effort came 
to an end, the 50 sophomores would be graduated, and the 50 freshmen 
would be ready to embark on the second stage of their study. Then a new 
group of fresfimen could be identified to cycle through the initial phase. 



The initial undertaking would of necessity require that the participating 
faculty be provided with special support in the form of both clerical 
assistance and reduced loads so they could simultaneously develop details 
of the various courses of instruction in accordance with the ComField 
plan and also do the actual instructing. The, commitment from the admin- 
istration was to focus what little money the college had for instructional 
development activities on the col lege-within-a-college. 



Steps 3 And 4. Review And Response 

The first formal response to the dean's proposal came from the chair- 
man of the department of education and psychology just prior to the be- 
ginning of the 1971-72 academic year. The chairman reported that the 
faculty of the entire department, not only the elementary education 
faculty, had responded favorably to thg plan. Specific individuals were 
reconmended to serve on the faculty of the college-wi';hin-a-college, 
and suggestions were made for timing the start-up of the new "thrust". 
The secondary education faculty as well as the elementary education 
faculty wished to become involved. Clearly the initial response was 
enthusiastic, and faculty members who would necessarily have to imple- 
ment the plan were ready to corranit themselves to the project. 

However, it was also evident from the initial faculty response that 
the scope of the proposed project was too broad. The plan which was 
first viewed as relatively limited, was beginning to 'ta4ce on much broader 
proportions, including both secondary and elementary programs and perhaps 
more than 5 to 10 faculty members. Faculty members sometimes resist 
programmatic changes initiated by academic deans, but such was not the 
.case here. Instead, the faculty embraced the idea and built on it with 
enthusiasm. The dean was sufficiently aware of the magnitude of the task 
; tihat he was obliged to pause and take a second look. 

What actually occurred was a shift in approach and a limiting of 
objectives. The dean asked one of the faculty members in the elementary 
division, a full professor with considerable stature, if he would be 
willing to serve as the lead professor in the project. The dean communi- 
cated his financial concerns and asked the professor if he would develop 
a proposal which would be more within reason and also acceptable to other 
faculty members. The professor agreed to the undertaking, and for the 
» first quarter of the 1971-72 academic year, went his way. From the dean's 
standpoint, little , progress was made for several months. No formal 
meetings were held, and there was little communication between the lead 
professor and the dean's office. But it later became evident that there 
had been a considerable amount of thinking going on. And there emerged 
an important new additioa* A research professor employed by the Teaching 
Research Division, the research agency on campus, volunteered to work on 
the project. 

The first concrete development during the 1971-72 came In the form 
of a three and one-half page dittoed document prepared by the lead pro- 
fessor entitled, "Proposal for Experimental Teacher Education Program." 
It was distributed to all interested persons and a copy v/as received in 
the dean of faculty's office in February, 1972. The proposal accomplished 
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fill that the dean of faculty desired. It delimited the original scope 
of the col lege-within-a-col lege proposal to a small project 'involving 
less than 100 students and about five professors devoting either full or 
part of their teaching assignment to the project. The scope of the in- 
structional task was to be limited to the professional education compo- 
nent normally completed during the junior year prior to student teaching. 
The content to be covered was to include educational psychology, general 
and , special methods of teaching with provisions for early assessment of 
teaching competencies in classroom setting; increased involvement from 
students in curricular matters; the establishment of an assessment system 
and feedback system for faculty and students alike; a chance to break 
away from the 50-minute schedule, to utilize self-instructional mater- 
ials, and to further develop the already established junior block system 
of team teaching. The restructuring of the junior block course was to 
result in two consecutive "professional quarters," each involving 18 
quarter hours of study for students enrolled rather than the block of 9 
hours which had been .developed previously. 

Finally, the lead professor's proposal challenged the participating 
faculty members to cease "talking, thinking, wondering, and contemplating 
about what a new program might look like" and to "put action where our 
words are." He proposed that the new program be treated as "experimental" 
in the sense that it would be subjected to careful record keeping and 
careful assessment of outcomes. He also proposed that all this be done 
in anticipation that the committed faculty members not anticipate a 
large amount of released time or additional support from the college. 
If additional' help could be furnished, it was suggested that the help 
be in the form of either secretarial or research staff principally from 
the Teaching Research Division. 

The proposal had the desired effect of initiating a rash of activi- 
ties. Meetings were held, documents were written, and people committed 
themselves. Some of the highlights of the activities which followed in 
the remaining months of the 1971-72 academic year included the following: 

1. Endorsement and commitment ^f. faculty time to the 
project by the seven key administrators of the 
campus. This was a significant step which neces- 
sarily was accomplished before- the schedule of 
classes for 1972-73 was made up during the winter 
quarter of 1972. Some substantial adjustments 
within the college divisions were necessary. 
For example, it was agreed by the lead professor 
and the dean of faculty that the load of the 
instructors assigned to the project would not 
exceed a student- faculty ratio of 25 to 1 . In 
actual practice, some sections of the special 
methods courses taught in departments other than 
education were scheduled to accommodate much 
larger groups ranging up to 35 and 50 students. 
Effectively, this resulted in a disproportionate 
loading of students in regular sections and an 
evident lightening of the load of the partici- 
pating faculty assigned to teach the "experimental" 



sections* So the commitment to the project neces- 
sarily involved faculty who were not participating 
in the program as well as those who were. 

In March, 1972, the program was formally launched 
by the dean of faculty by a memorandum to the lead 
professor, the research professor, and five other 
professors assigned to the project. Copies were 
directed to the chairman of the college-wide 
Teacher Education Committee, the chairman of the 
seven major departments, the director of the 
Teaching Research Division, and the administrators 
in the participating school districts. The pro- 
gram was labeled the "Experimental Teacher Educa- 
tion Program for Elementary Teachers" and came to 
be referred to thereafter as the ETE Program, or 
the ETEP. 

Students were recruited for the program during the 
spring quarter and were preregistered. It is in- 
teresting and somewhat humorous to recall that the 
original calculations of the dean of faculty called 
for a target of 73 students in March, The number 
dwi/jdled mysteriously to 65 students in April, and^ 
to a final count of 53 in September. Evidently, 
the lead professor had about 50 students in mind 
all along which is added nroof that the most 
powerful person on a campus i^ the senior professor. 

A series of planned meetings were held during the 
spring quartpr of 19/1?, during which each faculty 
member candidly outlined the instructional objec- 
tives and procedures for the course areas they were 
assigned to teach, and problems of working together 
for the first time were anticipated and debated. 
Frankly, little of substance came out of the spring 
term meetings, but it was evidently a necessary and 
essential activity in the development of mutual 
understanding and respect- The faculty members knew 
each other, but they had never before worked to- 
gether. The outcome of the meetings was a readiness 
among all concerned to begin the fall quarter of 
1972-73 prepared to resolve the problems of teaching 
the block of 53 student§ with a clear understanding 
of each other's responsibilities and biases, and a 
corranitment to arrange class meeting times on 
campus so that the students could devote at 
least one and perhaps two full days each week 
in the public school setting. Beyond that, the 
ETE program was launched in September of 1972 
without a tangible plan for doing things dif- 
ferently. 

The last phase of the start-up year occurred during 



the suniner of 1972* The Teaching Research 
professor and the dean of faculty, having worked 
together in previous years on research projects, 
formed an "assessment team" for the project. Each 
agreed to devote at least .25 FTE to the project 
during the 1972-73, and began writing the basic 
plans and guidelines for the development of the 
assessment system. This was done primarily through 
an exchange of letters because the research pro- 
fessor was on sabbatical leave, but since the task 
was primarily a conceptual one-, the planning was 
nonetheless effective. The main accomplishment 
was the development of the "unit of instruction 
approach" to test the competencies of students in 
the experimental program during 1972-73. Records 
of correspondence between the dean and the researcher 
indicate that by August of 1972 the idea of the plan 
had evolved to the point where it was determined 
that each student would be tested over a period of 
time rather than all at once, teaching short units 
on instruction (later called "lessons"), each of 
which would be considered a sample of the student's 
general ability. Then each student would demonstrate 
the ability to assume full responsibility for a 
classroom over a period of days. The competency 
demonstrations were to be spread out over a period 
of two terms, purely as a practical matter for stu- 
dents and supervisors alike. The basic plan was set 
by the latter part of September, 1972, just before 
the beginning of the fall quarter. 



The Experimental Year 

The 1972-73 academic year was the first trial year of the ETE pro- 
gram. The class schedule having been prepared in anticipation of the 
special arrangements needed for the experimental program, and the 53 stu- 
dents having been preregistered , the faculty and students assembled dur- 
ing the first week of the fall term with a minimum of cpnfusion and in 
an atmosphere of excitement ai^d enthusiasm. Quickly a procedure was 
developed for planning each week at a time, implementing the plans, and 
reviewing what had been accomplished a week later. Since the students 
wer2 each assigned to one of five elementary schools, it was only natural 
that they be divided into five groups of about 10 each. Each group of 
students selected a representative who served on a "review and planning" 
group (later dubbed the RAP group) along with representatives from the 
school supervisors assigned to the project. The research professor 
attended the weekly meetings of the RAP group, and frequently the dean 
also attended. 

By the end of the first month, the RAP group had evolved an internal 
schedule which. provided for regular class meetings on campus three days 
a week, one full day for the students in the field, and one free day for 
students to use for participating in activities of their choice. Many 



students used the free day to complete teaching jissignments in the public 
schools, others arranged special meetings with faculty members on campus, 
and still others used the time for Individual studies. A time was set 
aside each week also for a meeting of the entire group of faculty and 
students, and school supervisors who could break away from their regular 
teaching duties to hear announcements and receive instructions or concerns 
of interest to all . 

During the fall quarter, the assessment team (the research professor 
and the dean of faculty) devoted most of their project time (.25 FTE each) 
developing the observation schedules which were used to gather information 
about the performance of students in the teaching of their lessons. The 
observation schedules were developed with the assistance of the instruc- 
tional faculty and school supervisors, and were tried out in preliminary 
fashion before actually being duplicated for broad use. The assessment 
team devoted some time to orienting school supervisors in the field who 
actually would use the new forms. The evaluation forms for the teaching 
of short lessons were first tried out during the latter part of the 
fall quarter, 1972, and by the end of winter quarter the assessment forms 
for "two-to-five day" (full classroom responsibility) teaching were 
developed an4 implemented. Student and faculty responses to the assess- 
ment procedure were very favorable, even though the faculty who use the 
rating forms were given little opportunity to become familiar with them 
and to develop experience in their use. 

The students devoted considerably more time to lesson teaching than 
was actually recorded through the assessment procedure. The cooperating 
school supervisors seriously endeavored to put the students to work in 
their classrooms, so each student actually taught many lessons in addi- 
tion to those that were formally assessed. Feedback from students even 
during, the first quarter of the experimental program indicated that the 
experience provided in the public school classrooms was the highlight of 
their professional quarter. Also, it became clear from feedback pro- 
vided by the students that the assessment procedure itself gave them a 
necessary structure, incentive, and direction to their informal experience. 

There were riany other developments during the trial year, but they 
are described elsewhere" in this report. The success of the trial year 
(actually two professional quarters of instruction) is best communicated 
by the summary report of what happened to the 53 students. It is reported 
that all bit five students successfully completed course requirements by 
the end of the second term. The five who failed to complete either 
changed their major and dropped out of teacher education entirely, or 
attempted to satisfy requirements either through special arrangements 
with instructors or by repeating those segments of the block course 
which were offered subsequently as part of the regular teacher education 
program of the college. At the other extreme, five studfents of the total 
group were judged to perform so well in their classroom teaching assign- 
ments that they were invited by the college facultyHo apply for a waiver 
of the student teaching requirement which they normally would have been 
expected to complete before graduation. A special assessment procedure 
was developed, based on the two-to-five day full responsibility teaching 
demonstration, and arrangements were made for the students to continue 
teaching in the classrooms where they had been assigned for an additional 



ten days under close supervision by both the college supervisor and the 
school supervisor. Of the five who attempted the waiver procedure, 
three were judged to be competent and were given credit by examination 
for student teaching a full 12 quarter hours of college credit. 



Step S> Evaluation of the Outcome 

During the spring quarter following the two-term trial, a special 
planning conference was conducted by the college. The conference was 
directed by the dean of faculty, the research professor, and the lead 
professor of the elementary education faculty. The conference was invita- 
tional, and the participants were selected from the students and the 
school supervisors who actually took part in the instructional activity. 
Meetings of the conference participants were held throughout the spring 
quarter on a weekly basis in two to three hour sessions. Conference dis- 
cussions centered around summaries of "the data collected by the assess- 
ment team covering various aspects of the experimental program. The 
objective was to evaluate the effort and to make suggestions for improve- 
ment. A key issue was how to train school supervisors in the use of 
assessment tools. 

The planning conference culminated in a full -day meeting attended 
by representatives from school districts and colleges across the state. 
The day-long meeting was designed as a simulation game called a "College 
Planning Exercise" (dubbed CPX) designed to resolve one or two key issues 
which came out of the invitational planning conference described above. 
By this means, the college was able to effectively disseminate to all 
interested persons the information gained from the experimental program. 



Step 6. Follow-Through 

Before the end of 1972-73, plans for continuing the experimental 
program into 1973-74 necessarily had to be made because class schedules 
were involved and because the experimental program was of considerable 
interest to other faculty members in the elementary divi sion who naturally 
wished to benefit from the experimental program. Reason v/ould have dic- 
tated a continuation of the more limited experimental program for at 
least one more year but it soon became evident that the entire faculty 
of the division of elementary ed' .ation was insistent on expanding the 
experimental program so that it would become available to all students 
rather than a select few. The difficulties involved, including the 
special tnethods courses taught by professors assigned to other* depart- 
ments, were too numerous and too great to be overcome in such a short 
time, however, so the 1973-74 year was planned as an instructional block 
which would involve only the courses of instruction normally taught by 
the faculty assigned to the elementary education division. Special 
education courses were scheduled separately as is normally the case, and 
the instructors were invited to participate during the second year as 
they did during the first year, but on a voluntary basis. 

Only time will tell whether the decision to delimit the scope of the 
instructional program to expand it to all students'a/ter only one trial 
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year was a wise decision. The decision to do so was effectively mandated 
by the elementary education faculty, however; and the faculty assigned to 
other departments were either less concerned with the development, or 
their concerns were fractionated to the extent that they were unable to 
present their view to the administration in an effective manner.. This 
is an interesting administrative and political problem in itself which 
deserves a kind of special attention which cannot be provided in this 
report. ' 



The First Full Year of Program Operation 

The OCE experimental teacher education program was offered in 1973- 
74 to all students majoring in elementary education. All faculty in the 
elementary education division agreed to incorporate the assessment pro- 
cedure and the extensive program of practicum activities into their 
respective sections of the two-term sequence of "junior block," a 9-hour 
theory/practicum course involving study of educational psychology, gen- 
eral methods of .teaching, and certain special methods such as the teaching 
of reading, science, and social studies in the elementary schools. The 
9-quarter-hour course is taught to sections of about 30 students assigned 
to work with teams of two professors each. These developments are des- 
cribed in detail in Chapters 2 through 5 of this report. 

The faculty participants have been rewarded in a variety of ways. 
Winning the Distinguished Achievement Award gave the faculty great visi- 
bility on campus and in the state, not to mention the nation. The fact 
that the faculty has gained national recognition as a result of their 
efforts clearly establishes the activity as one which is, worth con- 
tinuing support and duplication. 

The role of the dean has changed, of course. The academic dean of 
a college cannot devote full attention to any one department or depart- 
mental activity but he (or she) can, and properly should, select out 
activities which best represent the mission and role of the college and 
show interest and support in any way possible. Although the OCE dean of 
faculty does not take a direct hand in the research and assessment activ- 
ities of the developing program, he does participate in the planning 
conference which is a recurring annual event, and in the statewide dis- 
semination activity called the CPX (College Planning Exercise). Also, 
the research professor and the lead professor of the elementary faculty 
still meet regularly with the dean to discuss developments. 

The role of the research professor is still vital to the developing 
program. The researcher functions as a member of the elementary division 
even though he has no instructional assignment and in fact is not formally 
a member of the college faculty. (He is employed by a separate state 
agency which is hosted by the college, and his approximately .67 PTE 
assignment to the college project is supported in part by state and in 
part by federal research funds.) The continuing participation of the 
research professor is one tangible extra expense of the developmental 
program. There is a trade-off for the research agency and for the 
research professor, however, which justifies the added expense. The 
developmental effort of the college provides the researcher with a very 
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effective means of conducting developmental research in an ongoing pro- 
gram under almost ideal conditions. The faculty members are willing and 
cooperative and they actually put the products of the developmental 
research to use. Because developmental research is an integral part of 
the ongoing program, neither students or faculty consider rhemselves to 
be "used" even though they sometimes grumble a bit at the amount of paper 
work involved. 

The role of the lead professor also remains unchanged. A lead pro- 
fessor does not have to be chairman or department head in order to be 
effective. He was not so in the beginning. However, as it turned out, 
his faculty associates did identify him as the person they would wish 
to serve as their division head. 
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PART IV 



RESEARCH AND DOCUMENTATION 



It has been argued recently (Schalock, 1974, 1975) that CBTE pro- 
grams are unusually rich contexts for research. It has also been argued 
that because of the relative complexity of CBTE programs and because 
of the general lack of familiarity with them, documentary studies on 
their development and operation should be prepared. These arguments have 
been taken seriously at OCE, and as a consequence the elementary teacher 
education program has been designed explicitly as a context for research 
and documentation studies. The structure and operation of the program 
from these two points of view are outlined in this section of the mono- 
graph. 



CBTE Programs as Contexts for Research 

As the research committee of the Consortium of CBE Centers has 
pointed out in the paper cited above, one of the most promising features 
of the competency-based education movement is its potential for over- 
coming the measurement problems that have plagued educational research. 
If the potential of CBE and CBTE programs are realized, competency-based 
education should yield new and powerful measures of learning outcomes in 
pupils, and competency- based teacher education- should yield new and power 
ful measures of teacher perfonnance. If these measures reach the quality 
anticipated, and the research community recognizes them and takes advan- 
tage of their availability, research in education and teacher education 
should profit immensely. In speaking to this issue, members of the com- 
mittee point out 

"First... the measures employed in the assessment of teach- 
ing competence must be 'of a quality that permits their use 
in research. That is, they must be valid, reliable and 
sensitive. Second, experimental designs must be employed 
in the context of program operation with sufficient rigor 
that "causality" can be attributed to the experimental or 
treatment variables investigated. Both of these conditions 
are above and beyond the requirements of normal program 
operation, but both can be achieved if introduced with care 
and foresight. When met much is to be gained, for basic 
research can be carried out as an adjunct to normal program 
operation at little added cost. , 

While it is possible to combine basic research with program 
operation by meeting these two conditions, it needs to be 
pointed out that considerable risk is involved in attempt- 
ing such a venture. High quality measures, for example, 
are often difficult and costly to obtain. Also, requiring 
that program operations meet the constraints of experimental 
design most always creates a cumbersomeness and rigidity 
that frustrates program managers and participants^ Hereto- 
fore efforts to design data collection systems that support 
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both program operation and basic research have tended to end 
in the design of research programs instead of operational 
programs that have good data. When this has occurred there 
has been a nearly universal reaction on the part of program 
managers and participants: throw the researchers out! 
(Parlett and Hamilton, ]972\ 

X 

Recognizing this pitfall it is still possible that if done 
with care data generation systems can be designed that will 
support both program operation and basic research. When this 
is the case the best possible context for basic research 
exists: it can be carried out at low cost i id It has a 
good chance of meeting the requirements of external validity 
that are not met in most educational experiments." (p 16) 

Given this awareness, the pommittee suggests that an education or 
teacher education program must reflect at least five conditions if it 
is to function successfully as aVesearch context. 

• Persons responsible for the management and operation 
of the program must be inclined toward experimentation. 

• They must view the programs as subject to continuous 
change, and view as a major data source for change a 
systematically designed program of research on pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

• Data of a quality that will support trustworthy 
research must be collected as a normal part of 
program operation. 

• Sophisticated data management, storage, retrieval 
and display capabilities must be available.. 

• An advisory structure must exist that insures that 
researcn pursued has value to persons in the pro- 
gram as well as to the prof ession -at large, (p 28) 



The Elementary Teacher Education Program 
at OCE as a Context for Research' 

Cy design the elementary program at OCE meets the reconwendatlons 
outlined above. There Is: 

• The public comniitment of staff and administrators 
to the research function the program is to serve; 



'Much of what is described in the pages that follow appears In Closing 
The Knowledge Gap , the monograpti prepared by the research committee of 
the national Consortiuni of CBE Centers on CGTE programs as contexts for 
research. 
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• The public commitment of staff and administrators 
to the program being subject to continuous change, 
and for the direction of change to depend to a large 
extent on the results of research on program effec- 
tiveness; 

• The systematic collection of data for use in research 
on the characteristics of the £TE program (curriculum, 
organization), the characteristics of students in the 
program (traits, background experience), the knowledge, 
skill and demonstrated teaching competence of students 
in the program, the behavior and learning outcomes of 
pupils taught by students in the program, and the char- 
acteristics of the settings in which teaching occurs; 

• The maintenance of quality in all measures taken in the 
program through continuous quality assurance studies; 

• A computer-based data management system that supports 
all research and quality assur;ance studies; 

• An advisory structure tha^fnsures that the research 
pursued in the program has value to the profession 
at large as well as to persons in the program, and 
reflects a level of quality that sets a standard for 
the profession; and 

• A support structure through the college and the 
Teaching Research Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education that provides assist- 
ance to individual staff members doing research. 

Other features of the program that make it a unique context in which 
to carry out educational research include the definition of teaching 
competence as the ability to bring about the outcomes expected of a teacher 
holding a certificated teaching position (as outlined earlier, the ability 
to bring about such outcomes must be demonstrated in ongoing school con-j 
texts, and the demonstration must include bringing about desired learning 
outcomes in pupils a definition of teaching competence tha. provides 
a powerful set of "dependent" measures for all the research carried out 
within the OCE context); the adoption of publicly stated performance 
standards for competency demonstration; and the utilization of a nationally 
known physicist as a continuing consultant to the program in matters 
of measurement, data management, and research design. 

Finally, it is a program that is designed texpressly to support experi- 
mental studies. This is made possible by four aonditions: 

1. The program is organized in such a way that 
blocks of 30 students can be sy$tematically 
treated as experimental or control groups; 

2. Each block of students is viewed as an "in- 
structional unit" within the program; 
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3* All faculty in the program have accepted coimion 
definitions, measures, and performance standards 
relative to the teaching competencies to be 
demonstrated by graduates of the program; and 

4. All faculty have agreed to try alternative in- 
structional programs and procedures to help 
students achieve competence as teachers, but to 
carefully document all programs and procedures 
tried. 



Between 240 arid 300 students are enrolled in the elementary teacher ed- 
ucation program at the college each year, providing at least eight in- 
structional units for treatment as experimental or control groups each 
year. 



The OCE-TR paradigm for research on teacher education has three 
defining characteristics. It is longitudinal, it is multi-dimensional, 
and it is model -dependent. These are described briefly in the para- 
graphs that follov/. 



Longitudinal Characteristics 

As planned now each teacher graduating from the OCE elementary pro- 
gram will be assessed for his or her competence as a teacher on three 
separate occasions prior to graduation, and at least a 20 percent sample 
of graduates will be assessed on three occasions following graduation. 
The schedule for these assessments is: 



I • Lesson teaching 

• Short-term (2-5 days) full resprnsibil ity teaching 

• Extended (2-5 v/eeks) full responsibility teaching 

After graduation 

• During the first full year of teaching 

• During the third full year of teaching 

• During the fifth full year of teaching 



Mul ti-Dimensional Characteristics 

Five major data sets are called for in the paradigm. These are (a) 
data on the background and personality characteristics of students pre- 
paring to be teachers; (b) data on the characteristics of the teacher 
preparation program; (c) data on performance as a teacher; (d) data on 
critical features of the setting in which teaching takes place, including 



The Paradigm That Guides Research 
in the Elementary Program 



Prior to graduation 
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the characteristics of pupils being taught; and (e) data on the learning 
outcomes of pupils being taught. In combination these five data sets 
permit an essentially endless array of questions to be asked in relation 
to the ETE program, and the effectiveness of teachers prepared through 
it. The data sets can be portrayed schematically as tollows: 



Characteristics 

of a 
Tparhftr 



Characteristics 
of the OCE 
Elementary 
Teacher 
Education 
Program 





Characteristics 

of the 
Setting In Which 
Teaching Occurs 



Model -Dependent Characteristics 

The data sets within the paradigm and the variables within each 
set are referenced against (but not dictated by) three "models" that . 
pertain to the preparation of teachers. These are (a) the OCE model op 
tasks to be performed by elementary teachers; (b) the Spady model of 
teacher effectiveness; and (c) the Schalock model of the critical vari- 
ables involved in decisions about instruction. The critical dimensions 
of the OCE model are reflected in the measures of teaching competency 
described in PART 11,^ Chapter 3; the Spady model of teacher effective^^ess 
is described in reasonably complete detail in a recent publication by 
its author (Spady, 1974); and the Schalock model is described in the 
position paper of the research committee of the Consortium of CBE Centers 
(Schalock, 1975). 



Data Sets and Analysis Strategies 

Each of the five data sets included in the research parqldigm in- 
cludes a number of measures. These are listed for two of the data sets 
in Tabte II. Measures obtained on the performance of prospective teachers 
and learning outcomes in pupils have al ready ^been described, and the 
descriptors of program characteristics to b6 investigated are left to the 



individual staff member Interested in testing particular program effects* 



Using various combinations of the five data sets, a broad range of 
questions pertaining to teacher preparation and its effectiveness across 
time can be addressed* The simplest and most straightforward questions 
involve two data sets* Examples include: 

• The relationship between teacher characteristics 
and teacher performance; 

• The relationship betv/een program characteristics 
and teacher performance; 

• The relationship betv/een teacher perfonnance and 
the characteristics of the setting in which teach- 
ing occurs; and 

• The relationship betv/een teacher performance and 
pupil performance. 

A more complex set of questions can be asked that involve three of 
the data sets. Examples include: 

• The relationship between teacher characteristics 
and teacher performance, when variation in perform- 
ance is controlled for variation in the setting 

in which teaching occurs; 

• The relationship between program characteristics 
and teacher performance, when variation in perforni- 
ance is controlled for variation in teacher char- 
acteri sties ; 

The relationship between program characteristics 
and teacher performance, when variation in perform- 
ance is controlled for variation in the setting in 
which teaching occurs; 

• The relationship between performance and 

pupil outcomes, when variation in performance is 
controlled for variation in the setting in which 
teaching occurs; and 

• The relationship betvieen teacher performance and 
pupiil outcomes when variation in perfprmance is 
cont^rolled for variaxion in teacher characteristics. 

Finally, questions can be asked thpt involve four of the five data sets. 
The two most logical questions of ^this kind would probably be 

• The relationship hetv/een program characteristics 
and teacher performance, when variation in per- 
formance is controlled for both variation in 
teacher and setting characteristics; and 
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Table 11. Measures of Teacher ^nd Setting Characteristics Collected 

vithin the OCE-TR Paradigm for Research on Teacher Education 



MEASURES OF TEACHER 
Background Characteristics 

• SES 

• Birth Order 

• Experiences with children 
Physical Characteristics 

• Sex 

• Age 

• Body type 
.Scholastic Ability 

• College GPA 
. SAT Scores 

. Scores on the abstract- 
concrete thinking scale 
of the 16 PF test 



CHARACTERISTICS 

Personality Characteristics 

• • Selected measures from the 16 
PF test 

• Selected measures from the 
Edwards Personal Preference 
Inventory 

• Selected measures representing 
various^ combinations of 16 PF 
and Edwards scores 

Atti tudinal Character i sties 

• Attitudes toward self 

• Attitudes toward teaching in 
general 

• Attitudes toward selected aspects 
of teaching 

Preferred Learning Style And Cognitive 
Orientation 



MEASURES OF SETTING CHARACTERISTICS 
Characteristics of the School in Which Teachino Occurs 

• Location 

• Organization of space 

• Organization of curriculum 

• Organization of faculty | 

Characteristics of the Classroom in Which Teaching Occurs 

' flumber of pupils 

- Pleasantness of surroundings 

• Quality and availability of learning resources 

Characteristics Of Pupils Taught 

• Modal age 

' Grade level 

• Ratio of boys to girls 

• Ratio of children with above average intelligence 

• Ratio of children from above average soc^o-economic families 

• Ratio of children from Caucasian parents 

• Ratio of children with physical impairment 

• Ratio of children with intellectual impairment 

" Ratio of children with emotional impairment 
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• The relationship between teacher performance and 
pupil outcomes, when variation in performance is 
controlled for variation in teacher and setting 
characteristics. 

In addition to questions that focus on the relationship between 
data sets, it is possible'^to raise questions about change in selected 
variables within sets. Change in teacher characteristics and teacher 
performance over a period of years, for example, would seem to be as 
important as many of the questions suggested above. Obtaining answers 
to such questions, of course, requires careful control for the effects 
of maturation and setting, but given the needed degree^ of control 
studies of change are as easily pursued within the OCE-TR paradiqm as 
are studies of relationships. 

Code books are being developed for each data set included in the 
paradigm. These will involve reasonably detailed descriptions of each 
of the measures included in each set, and data from quality assurance 
studies that speak to the level of confidence that can be placed in 
each measure. 



Research Completed 

As yet, few substantive research studies have been undertaken 
witnin thv context of the elementary program at OCE. Quality assurance 
studies (see Table 8, p 48) have been a part of the program since its 
inception, and work tnat has been underway for a nunber of years on the 
measurement of attitudes toward teaching and the prediction of performance 
as a teacher on the basis of personality have been continued, but because 
of the time and energy demands of program development and the lack of 
stability in many of the measures called for in the paradigm governinn 
research in the ETE program, substantive research un to now has been 
judged in most casesr to be premature. / 

Beginning witH this past year, however, (the second full year of 
program operation) a number of pilot and methodological studies hava been 
undertaken. Alternative designs and measures have been field tested for 
the follow-up of graduates of the program; a series of preliminary itudies 
have been completed on the ability to predict the competence of stuients 
as teachers under the conditions of extended (2-5 v/eeks) full responsibility 
teaching; and methodological studies have been initiated on the relation- 
ship between performance indicators and competence ratings, the nature 
of the learning outcomes student teachers attempt to bring about in 
pupils, the ways such outcomes are measured, and the confidence that can 
be placed in the measures. A "data book" has also been prepared that des- 
cribes the measures used in the various studies undertaken, and summarizes 
the 'evidence available on each measure as to the confidence that can be 
placed in it. Reports of the various studies that have been done during 
the past year, .as well as a copy of the data book, are available upon 
request to the College or the Teaching Research Division. 

One additional study has been undertaken since implementing the new 
elementary program that is subjtantive in nature. This is a study that 



compares teachers prepared at OCE under the new progV^am and the old. On 
nearly all counts, so far as trustworthiness of measures are concerned, 
the study was premature. It h'ad to be undertaken v/hen it v/as, hov/ever, 
because access to students going through both the old and the new program 
could be obtained only v/hen the program was in transition. The data col- 
lected in this study have not as yet been analyzed, but should be avail- 
able in preliminary form by early 1976. 



Research Planned for 1975-7f 



With the beginning of the 1975-76 academic year the demands of 
development will begin to decrease and measures of teaching competence 
will have reached a poinc of stability that permits them to be used for 
purposes of research. As a consequence, a reasonably ambitious program 
of research is being launched, but it is being launched with unusually 
modest funds (app^^oximately $20,000) specifically earmarked for purposes 
of research. As a consequence, the coming year will afford a clear test 
of one of the central propositions underlying the new program, namely 
that high quality, highly useful research can be carried out within the 
context of a CBTE program at little cost provided the measures of 
teaching competence collected as part of normal program operation are of 
sufficient quality to permit their use in research. 

In addition to the continuing series of quality assurance studies, 
three interdependent lines of substantive research are planned for the 
coming year. For lack of better descriptors, these have been labeled 
methodological studies, teacher effectiveness studies, and program 
effectiveness studies (the latter two sets of studies could as well be 
labeled, respectively, basic and applied studies or, as proposed by the 
esearch committee of the Consortium of CBE Centers, policy-oriented and 
practice-oriented studies). The focus of the various studies to be under- 
taken within each is out]ined in Table 12. 

I 

L 



Serioii 
tency-based 



Documentation Studies 



:)e the evolution of compe- 
the state at large. This 



ERIC 



s efforts are being made to descri 
teacher preparation at OCE and in 
is being dohe for two reasons. The first has 'to do wijth a sense of 
history. CBTE represents a major development in teacl^er preparation in 
the United States, and its evolution within an institution and state 
should be recorded as fully and as accurately as possible. The second 
has to do with what might be helpful to others. The availability of 
well -documented "case studies*' of CBTE effo^^ts in states and institutions 
could have genuine utility to others who are attempting to implement 
such programs. 

While it is recognized that each institution and state must make 
its own particular adaptation of CBTE, being able to draw unon the 
developmental histories of others in doing so could be of considerable 
help. 

A number of documents have been produced that describe various 
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Table 12» Substantive Research Planned for the 
1975-76 Academic Year 



Methodological Studies 
The continued development and refinement of instruments 

• for assessing teaching competence 

• for assessing attitudes toward self and teaching 

• for assessing values that relate to teaching 

• for assessing learning style and cognitive orientation 

• for assessing the characteristics of settings in which teaching 
occurs 

The refinement of procedures, for the preparation and display of cost- 
benefit information 



Teacher Effectiveness Studio ; 
A search for predictors of performance in student teaching 

• measures of performance in short-term full responsibility teaching 
. traits and background characteristics 

• characteristics of the setting in which teaching occurs 

A search for predictors of performance in first-year teaching 

• measures of performance in short-term full responsibility teaching 

• measures of performance "'n extended full responsibility teaching 

• traits and background characteristics 

• characteristics of the setting in which teaching occurs 

i 

I Program Effectiveness Studjies 

Continued program evaluation and adaptation studies (see PART III, 
Chapter 6) 

Continued cost-benefit studies 

A follow-up study on first year graduates of the program 

• the success achieved as teachers 

• the problems faced as teachers 

• suggestiions for program improvement 

An analytic study of students who drop out of j the program 

• traits and background characteristics of students who leave the program 

• reasons given for and circumstances that surround leaving 

Pilot studies on the effects of selected program component s 

o -"- 
ERIC uo 



aspects of the^^elementary program at OCE. These are, in the order in 
which they have been prepared, 

• Schalock, H. D.; Kersh, B. Y.; and Garrison, J. H. 
"From Commitment To Practice in Assessing the Out- 
comes of Teaching: A Case Study." In T. E. Andrews 
(Ed.) Assessment In Performance-Based Teacher Educa- 
tion . Albany, New York: Multi-State Consortium on 
Performance-Based Teacher Education, 1974. 

• Schalock, H. D. "Notes on a Model of Assessment That 
Meets the Requirements of Competency Based Teacher 
Education". In R. W. Houston (Ed.) Exploring Compe- 
tency Based Education , 1974. 

• Albritton, R. A Case Study: The OCE Competency Based 
Elementary Teacher Education Program (the description 

of the program on which the AACTE Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award was based). Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth, Oregon. 1973. 

• Girod^ G. R. and H. D. Schafock. The OCE-TR Computer 
Based System for Managing Field Performance Data. A 
paper to appear in the proceedings of a conference on 
Computer Managed Instruction, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 1975. In press. 

• Schalock, H. D. and G. R. Girod. The OCE-TR Paradigm 
for Research on Teacher Education. A paper to appear 
in the proceedings of a conference on Res:iarch And 
Evaluation In Ongoing Competency Based Teacher Educa- 
tion Programs, The University of Toledo,* 1975. In press. 

• Staff. The OCE-TR System for Assessing Competence as 
a Teacher in PRE-STUDENT TEACHING LABORATQt^Y CONTEXTS. 
The Elementary Teacher Education Program-, Oregon College 
of Education, Monmouth, Oregon. 1975. (Includes 

User Guide, assessment forms, and standards set for 
performance in Pre-Student Teaching Laboratory Contexts 
at OCE.) 

• Staff. The OCE-TR System For Assessing Competence as a 
Teacher in STUDENT TEACHING CONTEXTS. The Elementary 
Teacher Education Program, Oregon College of Education, . 
Monmouth, Oregon. 1975. (Incluaes User Guide, assess- 

(' ment forms, and standards set for performance in Student 
Teaching Contexts at OCE.) 

• Staff. The Professional Preparation Of Elementary 
Teachers: A SYLLABUS For Pre-Student Teaching Learning 
Experiences. The Elementary Teacher Education Program, 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon. 1975. 

Two documents have been produced that describe the Oregon translation of 
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CBTE principles into accreditation standards. These are: 



• The Process Standards for Educational Per:^onne1 
Development Programs prepared ~5y the Oregon 
Teacher Standards and Practices Commission, 1973; 
and, 

• An interpretive paper that spells out the impli- 
cations of the proposed Process Standards for^ defining 
and assessing teaching competence (Schalock, 11973) 

These and other products developed at the OCE-TR Center /or Competency 
Based Education are described in a brochure that may be obtained by 
writing any of the authors of the present monograph. Information about 
how these various products can be obtained, and their costs, 'is con- 
tained in the brochure. 

Two additional documentation efforts have been completed, one on 
CBTE in the state as a whole and one on CBTE in the Northwest. The 
state-wide study identifies in each teacher preparation institution all 
program elements that reflect features of the competency-based teacher 
education movement, and the extent of their development. The results 
of this study serve as a baseline against v/hich to chart progress in 
CBTE in Oregon follov/ing the adoption of cunripetency-based standards for 
program approval. A report of this study may be obtained by writing 
to either Dr. Richard Jones, Executive Director of the Oregon Teacher 
Standards and Practices Commission, or Dr. Del Schalock at the Teaching 
Research Division of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

A set of "protocol" materials (filmstrips, cassette tapes, user 
guides) also have been prepared that document the development of compe- 
tency-based teacher education within the Northwest. These materials 
are intended to present the basic concepts of competency-based teacher 
education, as interpreted in the particular model of CBTE, developed in 
the Northwest (the ComField model), and to document how those concepts 
have been implemented within the various states of the region. The titles 
of the materials produced in the series are: 

1. Competency-Based Education: An Introduction 

2. Competency-Based Teacher Education in the Northwest: 

Variations on a Theme 

3. CBTE in Washington 

4. CBTE at Western Washington State College 

5. CBTE in Oregon 

6. CBTE at Oregon College of Education 

7. CBTE at the University of Idaho 

8. CBTE at Idaho State University 

9. CBTE in the Northwest: A First Look at Costs 

and Benefits 

These may be eitherj rented or purchased through the ilational Resource 
Dissemination Centcir, Faculty Office Building, Room 268, University of 
South Florida, Tampa, Florida, 33620. 
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PART V 



COSTS, BENEFITS, AND RELATED CONSIDERATIONS 



Introduction 

The decision*^on the part of an institution tc adopt a particular 
approach to teacher preparation, or to maintain a particular approach 
after it has been adopted, must rest on information about costs and 
benefits. Are funds available to meet costs? If one program costs more 
than another, can the greater costs be justified in terms of benefits 
received? 

Teacher preparation programs typically have not operated on good 
information as to costs and benefits. Costs have tended to be reported 
in terms of student-faculty ratios, average student credit hours earned 
by faculty, or per student costs, determined largely by "making do" with 
institutionally established appropriations. Benefits by and large have 
been assumed. 

With the emergence of competency-based teacher preparation programs, 
the need for better information about costs and benefits has been recog- 
nized. Oo competency-based preparation programs actually cost more to 
operate t^ian traditional programs as the literature suggests? If so, how 
much more, and what i^ it in their operation that causes the extra cost? 
Do the benefits claimed for such programs actually accrue? If they, do, 
do they outweigh or counterbalance the costs? Are there negative con- 
sequences that accompany such programs that have not been anticipated, 
and, if there are, how do they weigh in the balance between costs and bene- 
fits? 

It is information of this kind that is needed by states and institu- 
tions in deciding whether or not to enter the arena of competency-baSed 
teacher preparation, or in deciding to remain in that arena once it has. 
been entered. 

The [)urpose of this section of the monograph is to provide this 
ki'^d of information as it has been established for the competency-based 
ele^-^ientary teacher preparation program at OCE. Competency-based prepara- 
tion programs differ from one institution to another, of course, as do 
means of determining costs, so information on the costs and benefits asso- 
ciated with the OCE program are not general izable. Even so it should be 
of interest. Almost no infonaation of this kind exists, and to the ex- 
tent that other programs resemble the OCE/ program, or that states or 
institutions are thinking about implement/ing such programs, the informa- 
tion should be indicative, if not directly applicable. 

Hopefully this is only the first of a long line of cost-benefit 
reports by a wioe variety of institutions, for without good cost-benefit 
Ir^formation, decision making about the design and operation of teacher 
preparation programs must necessarily be handicapped. 

Records have been ^ept on costs associated with the competency-based 
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program at OCE from its beginning, and analyses have been made of both 
the positive and negative "short-term" consequences that accompany the 
program (long-term consequences can be determined only through follow-up 
research, and that is just now beginning). Accordingly, three kinds of 
information are reported in the pages that follow: information on costs; 
information on immediate benefits; and information on some unexpected 
negative consequences that accompany the program* These are reported 
separately, but after the separate reports, the authors made an effort to 
bring all three together to get a picture of the "cost-benefit" relation- 
ships that seem to exist for the program as a whole. 

While this first effort at a cost-benefit analysis of an ongoing 
teacher preparation program is rather crude, it is hoped that it points 
the way to better analyses in the future. Somehow educational institu- 
tions must find v/ays to collect, analyze, and act upon better information 
as to the costs and benefits of their programs than they have had in the 
past. This is especially true for programs about which little is known 
^-in teacher preparation programs that claim to be competency based* 



The matter of cost is a major concern to institutions thinking of 
adopting a competency-based approach to teacher preparation. The view 
is widespread that CBTE programs are costly to develop and costly to 
operate once developed. 

There is good reason for this view. Early cost estimates provided 
by the developers of the elementary models ranged from three million 
dollars for "start-up" costs (Florida State University) to as much as 
fifteen million dollars for development and implementation over a five 
year period of time (Oregon College of Education). Several years of 
experience in attempting to implement model -based programs has led to 
the reaffirmation of these initial estimates (Joyce, 1974). 

In addition to high cost estinjates for program development, data 1 
recently reported on the costs of operating CBTE programs once they have 
been installed add to the picture that competency-based programs are ex- 
pensive. Hite (1974) has reported the cost of operating the competency- 
based teacher preparation program at Western Washington State College to 
be at least 501^, and perhaps as much as 100/i, more than other preparation 
programs at WWSC. 

If costs of this magnitude are found generally to operate in CBTE 
programs, the likelihood of their widespread Implementation, even with 
the assistance of "statev/ide mandates", v/ould seem /to be limited. 



In spite of the estimated 15 million dollars for full program imple- 
mentation, faculty and administrators at OCE came to the opinion that 
many of the features of a Comfield-based program could be implemented 
for far less money. They were also of the opinion that, once established, 
v/ays could be found to operate such a program to make it competitive in 
cost with existing programs.^ 



Costs 
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After considerable discussion of how this might be done, a plan of 
iniplementation was worked out and set into motion (see pages 3-4). 
Tv/o rules governed the effort as far as costs were concerned: (a) there 
would be minimal reliance on "outside" funds for purposes of program 
development; and (b) costs of operating the model -based program, once it 
had been developed, would not appreciably exceed the costs of operating 
the existing program. 

Both of these conditions were judged to be essential for the mainte- 
nance, and thus the adoption, of the new program at OCE. Both were assumed 
to be essential for the maintenance of new programs in most other teacher 
preparation institutions. 

Given the constraints under which the OCE program was developed, it 
should come as no surprise that program development and operation costs 
have been far less than expected on the basis of initial estimates and 
the reports of others. In part this can be accounted for by the fact th^U 
the college does not attend systematically, as yet, to instruction and 
assessment for purposes of knowledge and skill mastery (approximately 
one-half of the estimated 15 million dollars for program development 
at OCE were to be spent for this purpose). In part it can be accounted 
for by the fact that other developmental costs remain, and that the pro- 
gram has been in operation only three of the five years covered in the 
estimate. 

Even with these considerations, however, it appears that ^ull de- 
velopment and operation costs over a five-year period of time will not 
exceed 10 or 12 percent of the costs initially projected.^ 

In ihe pages that follow, cost information is reported for three 
broad categories of expenditure incurred in implementing the competency- 
based elementary teacher preparation program at OCE: costs associated 
with developing the program; costs associated with operating the program, 
including governance and adaptjation costs as well as instructional costs; 
and costs associated with program related research and docwnei^Mtatiim- 
disi^emination activities. Each category of cost is dealt witM separately, 
and in the order listed. 



^The reader needs to remember that the "program" being referred to is 
onl^ the professional year of the overall elementary teacher preparation 
program at OCE. Until this past year this has included 9 hours of credit 
for two consecutive terms (Educ. 361 and 362, Learning and Instruction 
in the Elementary School) and 15 hours of credit for one term (Edux. 413 
and 407, Student Teaching and Student Teaching Seminar), or spread across 
three terms in the case of j Intern Teaching. As cf 1974-75 the profes- 
sional year includes the apove, plus an additional 3 hours of credit (Educ. 
473) entitled " Identif icat/ion of Learning Problems in the Classroom." 
During the professional year students enroll in an additional 6 to 15 
hours of elective course credits that tend to complement the content of 
the courses listed above, but these courses are not treated for purposes 
of the present document as part of the "program" that is being costed. 
The content and organization of the professional year as a whole is 
shown schen\atical ly in Figure 3, p 13. 



Program development costs, and program-related research-documenta- 
tion-dissemination costs, are reported only in terms of actual dollars 
spent. The usual budget categories of personnel, equipment, service^-, 
supplies, maintenance, and overhead are used in reporting these data. 

So that readers may find the measure of cost that is most meaningful 
to their own circumstances, several measures of cost are used in reporting 
expenditures associated with program operation. The measures reported 
include student-faculty ratios and credit hours earned as v/ell a'S per 
student costs and total dollars spent. For each of these -measures the 
costs involved in operating both the new and the previous elementary pro- 
gram at OCE are provided for comparative purposes. 

The report concludes with a sumjpary and projection of program related 
costs through 1978. 



Costb Involved In Developing 
T he Hew Program 

In a sense, all costs incurred during the past three years have been 
program development costs. Monies spent on program governance, evalua- 
tion, documentation and research, for example, would not have been spent 
if the new program were not being implemented. Even monies spent in 
carrying out instruction during this time could be considered a develop- 
mental cost since elements of the new program were being field ^t?sted and 
modified through their application. 

Instead of taking this position, however, the decision was made to 
report as developmental costs only the costs associated with actual 
**hands-on" development of materials and procedures (costs involved in 
"field-testing" materials and procedures are treated as program opera- 
tion costs). This seemed to be a more informative and ultimately a 
more beneficial way to proceed. \ \ 

Using tiris reitricted definition, developmental costs during the first 
three years of implementation have centered primarily on '.he freation of 
a competency acquisition-demoMStration-assessment system, and upon the 
creation of a computer-based system for mdn|ging competency-assessment 
data. Some money has gone into the develiipment of the instructional pro- 
gram that ledds to knowledge and skill mattery, but it has been minimal 
Specifically, development efforts during the past three years have 
produced: 

• a system for supervising and assessing competence 
demonstration in lesson teaching, twice field- 
tested and revised; 

• a system for supervising and assessing competence 
demonstration in short-term (2-5 days) full 
responsibility teaching, twice field- tested and 
revised; 

• a system fur supervising and assessing conipetence 
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demonstration in student tectching, once field- 
tested and revised; 

• a system for assessing competence demonstration 
in first-year teachers, once field-tested and 
about to be revised; v * 

• a system for collecting follow-up data on gradu- 
ates of the OCE elementary preparation program, 
once fieTd-tested and about to be revised; 

• a computer-based system for managing .competency 
assessment data, once field-tested and revised; and^ 

• a syllabus that supports instruction in relation 
to knowledge and skill mastery in the new program, 
once field-tested and revised. 

* •? 

The actual costs associated with these- various aspects of program develop- 
ment are summarized in Jable 13*. Persons wishing a further breakdovNn of 
the data reported in this Table are referred to Tables lA and IB in 
Appendix A. 

It will be seen from the data reported in Table 13 that'a total of 
only $72,163 has been spent at OCE over the past three years in out-and- 
out developmental activities, and that nearly half of this amount was 
spent during the initial or experimental year of the program. Develop- 
mental costs of this magnitude v/ould seem to be manageable by most institu- 
tions (roughly the equivalent of one full-time faculty person and a 
secretary over a three-year period of time), and -if OCE's experience can 
be taken as an example, have an unusually high payoff. (Institutions 
wishing to implement a supervisory-assessment system or a data management 
system that resembles those implemented at OCE would, of course, be free 
of many of the developmental costs OCE has incurred since the basic 
developmental v/ork on tlicse systems v/ould already have been done.) 

While much has been accomplished in the elementary program at OCE 
during the past three years, much remains to be done. The instruction- 
assessment system for knowledge and skill mastery needs a great deal of 
work (the extensive development of "instructional modules" at other in- 
stitutions reduces the amount of basic developmental work that needs to 
be done in this regard, but does not eliminate it); the various pieces 
and parts of the supervision and assessment system for competence demon- 
stration need to be further refined; and the assessment system needs to 
be extended to cover the demonstration of competence on the part of 
experienced teachers. The system for' collecting follow-up data must 
also be extended and refined. Given the tasks that remain, it is antic- 
ipated that approximately $20,000 will be needed each year for another 
two or three years to complete the developmental activities projected 
for the professional year of the program. 



Table 13. Costs Associated with PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



TasK 



Personnel . I Equipment, Services 

OCE-TR' School Supervisor'Adm1n>^ } Supplies, Overhead^ 

TWT^^ "1073"-'74"T974-75 |1972>/3 1973-1974 IW-Toi 1972-73 1973-7^ 1974^75 



.1 



Instruction for knov.ledqe 
and skill mastery 



:> ^,:;00 s 453 : e?s 



Instruction for conpetencej 
acquisition and ; 15,000 

demonstration 

X 

Managing competency 
assessment data and 0,000 
assuring its quality 



8,100 7,900 



3,100 C,b25 
TOTAL $23,500 SH,245 :>15,050 



:iA 

:iA 
:iA 



;iA 



TOTAL 



NA 



:iA ! $ 1,050 b 18 $ 250 $ 4,488 

^ 6,350 4,200 3,16oj 44,710 

i i 

NA ! 2,750 1 ,980 2, CIO 22,965 

HA $10,150 $ 6,1^8 $ 6,0?0 1$72J63 



1 Includes faculty, administrators,- secretaries, and work-study students. All calculations involving OCE faculty 
are based on an average 9-month salary of $1^,000/ This fioure has been used in each of the reporting years 

to reduce fluctuations in collar amounts due to salary increases. 

2 This was the "experimental" year of the program/ It involved only 43 students for two terms. Each subsequent 
year has involved between 230 and 300 students per term. Extra resources made available strictly for ObVLLoP- 
MC;n during 1972-73 included .50 PTE for two terms from the OCE instructional faculty; .75 PTE for two terms 
from the teaching Research faculty; .25 PTE for two terms by the OCE Dean of Paculty; .75 FTC for two terms 

a secretary; and $750 for services and supplies. 

3 An added work-study student at 15 hours per week for one tem. 

^ School personnel contributed to the development of the program but largely in an advisory, policy settlna 
capacity. Accordingly, costs associated with their contribution to development are reported as part of 
PROGRAM! OPERATION costs. 

^ Overhead for each reporting year has been finured at the rate of forty percent of personnel costs. 
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Costs Involved In Operating 



The New Program 



In contrast to the relatively narrov; definition adopted for program 
development costs, program operation costs Jiave been defined quite hroadly. 
As used in this report program operation costs refer to the resources » 
required to (a)' actually carry out the instruction and assessment activities 
called for in the new program, (b) manage and govern the program, (c) 
evaluate it, and (d) modify it as much as necessary to make it functional 
as it is being implemented .(major modifications have been treated as 
program development costs). Costs incurred in carrying out each of thpse 
various functions are presented in Table 17, p 89. 

Before reviewing these data, two "general indicators" of cost can 
be examined that are widely relied on by college faculty and administra- 
tors in assessing the expenditures associated with an educational program. 
These are student-faculty ratios and student credit hours earned. While 
these measures are at best only general indicator- of the actual cost of 
an educational program they are so widely used and they relate so directly 
to the resources received by public supported colleges that they need to 
be considered. Data on student-faculty ratios in the old and new elemen- 
tary prog-ams at OCE are reported in Table 14. Data on credit hours 
earned h: faculty teaching in the old and new nrograms are reported in 
Table 15.1 ^ 

As evident from these data both student-faculty ratios and student 
credit hours earned by faculty in the old and new program are comparable. 
This means,*operationally, that the added instruction and supervision 
burdens imposed by the new progran have been incorporated into the teach- 
ing loads of faculty in a way that permits essentially the same number 
of students to be carried by faculty in the new program as in the old, 
and essentially the same number of student credit hours to be earned by 
faculty in the new program as in the old. 



Table 14. Student-Faculty Ratios in the Old and Hew Programs^^ 













PRE-CBTE 


PROGRAM 


CBTE PROGRAM 


1970- 


•71 I 


1971-72 


1973-74 1 1974-75 


16: 


1 
1 

1 ! 

1 
i 


15:1 


15:1 1 16:1 



la FTE students per PTE faculty. Data reported are from Tall terms only. 



^^The studeht-f acuity ratios and credit-hour earnings reported in Tables 
14 and 15 reflect the full-time equivalent loads of faculty and students. 

i \; ) 



Table 15. Average Student Credit Hours Earned by Faculty 
Teaching in the Old and New Programs'^ 



PRC-CBTE 
1970-71 


PROGRAM 

1971-72 


CUTE F 

1973-74 


>RORRAM 

1974-75 


245 


227 


221 


245 



lb Total student credit hours divided by FTE faculty. Data reported 
are for Fall terms only. 



These are encouraging data for they suggest that the costs of operat- 
ing the nev; and old programs are roughly equivalent. 

Student-faculty ratios and student credit hours earned are only part 
of the story, however, and it turns out that as a partial, story they are 
somewhat misleading. By looking at actual dollars spent it will be seen 
that operating costs in the new program have .indeed increased. As evi- 
dent from Table 17, and summary Table 16, expenses incurred in 1973-74 
were essentially equal to the expenses incurred in 1970-71 when fewer 
students were involved, and expenses incurred in 1974-75 were approximately 
$100,000 greater than in 1970-71 when essentially the same number of stu- 
dents were involved. Even more telling is the average per student cost 
in the new and old programs. Using 1970-71 and 1971^72 as the base for 



Table 16. A Summary Of Costs Involved In Operating 
The Old And New Programs 



PRE-CBTE PROGRAM 


CBTE PROGRAtl 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1973-74 1 


1974-/b 


$363,765 


$391 .OOC 


$360,905 ' 


$450,075 


Student 


Student 


Student 


Student 


headcount:275 


headcount:30O 


headcount:240 


headcount:270 


Per Student Cost 


1 Per Student Cost 


Per Student Cost 


Per Student Cost 


$1 ,323 


1 $1 ,303 


$1 ,504 


i $1,667 



Average per student cost Average per student cost 

per year: $1,313 per year: $1,590 



comparison, the average per student cost of the new program over the past 
two years has exceeded the average per student cost of the old program by 
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$277 per year ($1,590 vs. $1,313). 



More importantly, since it is a figure that is a better estimate , of 
per student costs anticipated for the future, the average per student 
cost during 1974-75 exceeded the average per student cost of the old pro- 
gram by $354 ($1,667 vs. $1,313).! 

Taken at face value these data tell quite a different story than the 
data cited earlier on student-fdcul ty ratios and credit hours earned. In- 
stead of the new and old prog^^ams having essentially the same cost, the 
new program appears to be a great deal more expensive. Like the earlier 
data, however, cost information at this level of generality can also be 
misleading. It also has limited utility. It does not indicate, far 
example, where the added costs come from or how they are being borne. 
Without such information it is difficult to judge whether costs are rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, and impossible to determine how they might be 
controlled or reduced with known effects. 

Care must be taken to include information of this kind when report- 
ing cost data for it is only when information on costs is reported at 
this level of detail that it is any more useful than data on student- 
faculty ratios and credit hours earned. \ 

As evident from Table 17, the major source of add-on cost to the 
new program is in the area of competence acquisition, demonstration, snd 
assessment in field settings. This aspect of the new program costs both 
the college and participating school districts nearly twice as much as 
it did in the previous program ($97,500 this past year for the college 
versus $50,625 in 1971-72; $145,800 this past year for cooperating schools 
versus $90,000 in 1971-72), and as such accounts for most of the increased 
costs of the new program. 

Actually, this comes as no surprise sinCe it was precisely the kind 
of change that is reflected in these costs that was desired most for the 
new program, and resources have been allocated accordingly. As indicated 
in Summary Table 18 the average per student cost increase to the college 
has been $62. This has been accomplished by decreasing instructional 
costs for knowledge and skill mastery (see Table 17, p 89), resulting 
in a "balance" of add-on costs to the college alone of approximately 
$15,000 per year. 



Mhese per student cost estimates may be slightly inflated for both the 
new and old programs. They were made by dividing the estimated total cost 
of operating the professional year of the program by the number of students 
enrolled in the professional sequence courses within the professional year. 
Students taught by faculty of the Elementary Division who were not en- 
rolled in the professional sequence courses are not taken into account 
in this calculation. The number of students, however, is relatively 
small so the inflation should net be great. 
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Table 17. Costs Associated with PROGPJ\M OPERATION 



Personnel 



Task 


1970-71^ 


OCT 

1971-72^ 1 


-TP' 2 
1973-74^ 


19/4-/b 


^ School Sup^visors-Admini<;trators 
1070-71 1971-7? . 1973-74 1974-75 


Supplies, ( 
1970-71 1071-7? . 


3veV'head 
1973-74 


1974-75 


Instruction for knowledge 


<;i4o,e75 


$lbl,875 


$ 7^700 


$ 07,625 


NA 




1 \U\ 

1 


NA 


$64,594^ 


$69,750^1 


$37,480^ 


$ 47,150^ 


and skill mastery 














1 
1 
1 












Instruction for competence 
acquisition and 


4C,825 


50,625 


> 

75,575 


97 ,500 


84,900^ 




1 

1 118,800^ 
1 


145,800^ 


26,770^ 


?8,750^ 


37,830^ 


47,050^ 


demonstration 














1 
1 












Managing conjpetency 
assessment data and 


:iA 


;iA 


3,650 


2,125 




:iA 




NA 


NA 


NA 


2,400 


1.850 


assuring its qual i t^ 


























f^rogram governance ard 


NC 


NC 


NC 


NC 


NC 


uc 


1 NC 
1 


UC 


NC 


NC 


NC 


NC 


management^ 














1 
1 












Program evaluation ard 


NC 


NC 


i 6,250 


5,725 


NC 


NC 


1 NC 
1 


NC 


NC 


NC 


1 3,220 


5,290 


adaptation' 














t 
1 












TOTAL 


$187,500 


" S202,50U 


; $161,175 


S?02,075 


$84,900 


$90,000 


! $118,800 


$145,800 


$91,365 


$98,500 


I $80,930 


$101,340 



Equipment, Services 



lT-rludP<; faculty aCnini stra tors , secretaries, and work-study students. All calculations invoivinq utt TdLuiuy or^ ud:,uu u,. a- uv.,uy. . , , 

$15 S This fiqure was used in each of the reporting years to reduce fluctuations in dollar amounts due to salary increases. 

In the new program energy is directed about equally to these two functions. 

3Based on an estin-ated average nun.ber of hours spent sup.rvis,n. clinical and practicun, ^tudents in the e, ^ary pre^ nronran, at J^^^P- /-J,^,^^, 

Hours spent in supervision have been calculated on the basis of an average of -5 hours "^act. week w ith cl nicai ^ 

teachers and interns in the old progran, 0970-71 and 1971-72): f,^"^^ °^ 'l^ fiours each week^v^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

student teachers and interns in the first year of the new program (1973-74); and an averaoe of? ^ hours each week with ci n a ^^^^ 
week with student teachers and interns during thP second year of the new program ( 974-75) For more detailed infomation coope 
and for benefits returned by the college to supervising teachers, see TaLles 2A and 2B in Appendix i\. 
leased on an estimated $15 per student cost for clinical students (calculated at 2/3 of the students cited each year in budget note 2 above), and an over- > 
head cost calculated at 40 percent of OCE-TR personnel costs. 

'5Based on an estimated Sib per student cost for student teachers and interns (calculated at 1/3 ° V'^/^^J'^^^^'^^Jf^/^f, ^oneoe T£llZll ' ' 
an overhead cost calculated at 40 percent of OCE-TR personnel costs, and $4,000 per year in travel and per diem costs for colleoe supervisor.. 

6,nclodes a weekly 2-nour faculty neeting, a weekly 2-hour division heads rneeting periodic ^-^ings of the college-vn^^^^ and 
Teacher Education Advisory Cownttee, periodic faculty retreats and periodic meetings wi h school ll^^ZlllZ ° mservice, 

involved ip preparation for all of the above. Costs involved are included in overhead charges to the proaram. 

7lncludes a weekly 2-hour staff meeting, meetings once _a term lJ:irco::s"rnclude S^lTomS'trrS? ^^1974-7^. 

school supervisors, students and asses<;ment staff, and an annual College Planning exercise ilk;,;, service costs 
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Table 18. A Summary of New and Old Program Costs to 
the College and to Participatiny Schools 



PRE-CBTE PROGRAM 
AVERAGE YEAKLY COST 
(1970-71 :275 students; 
1971-72:300 students.) 



cbte program 
average: yearly cost 

(1973-74:240 students; 
1974-75:270 students) 



COLLEGE 



$289,933 



$273,210 



SCHOOLS 



$ 87,450 



$117,300 



AVERAGE PER STUDENT COST TO THE COLLEGE 



COLLEGE 



$1 ,009 



$1,071 



SCHOOLS 



$ 305 



$ 468 



Considering the fact that the new program costs $15,000 or so each 
year for data management and program evaluation activities that v;ere not 
a part of the previous program, the overall instructional costs for the 
new program, at least so far as the college is concerned, are essentially 
the same as in the previous program. 

Before discussing some of the implications of these data, it might be 
helpful to surmiarize the information that so far has been presented: 



• student-faculty ratios and average student credit 
hours earned by faculty in the new program are 
comparable to those earned in the old program; 

• the average per student cost of the new program 
to the college and to the public schools combined 
exceeds the per student cost of the old program by 
at least $275, and in the years ahead probably by 
as much as $350; 

• the major source of add-on cost to the new program 
is in support of competence acquisition, demonstra- 
tion, and assessment in school settings ($97,500 this 
past year for the college versus $50,625 in 1971-72; 
$145,800 this past year for cooperating schools vs. 
$90,000 in 1971-72); 

• a further add-on cost to the new program is for sup- 
port of program evaluation-adaptation activities 
(approximately $7,500 per year), and. data reduction- 
management activities (approximately $7,500 per year, 
including computer rental costs); 
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• considering both sources of add-on costs, the average 
per student cost of the new program to the college 
exceeds the per student cost of the old program by 
$62 ($1,071 vs. $1,009); 

• the added cost of the new program to the college of 
$62 per student is accounted for by a reduction of 
resources for knowledge and skill mastery (essen- 
tially campus-based instruction) equivalent to the 
increase of resources for competency acquisition, 
demonstration, and assessment, leaving the added cost 
due largely to the increased costs of program evalu- 
ation and data management (in the old program approx- 
imately 3/4 of the resources allocated to instruction 
were directed to knowledge and skill mastery, with 1/4 
directed to supervision and assessment in field 
settings; in the new program the split is about 50-50); 

• the average per student cost of the new program to 
cooperating schools exceeds the per student cost of 
the old program by $163 ($468 vs. $305). 

The added cost of tlie new program to cooperating schools is accounted for 
by the increased time spent by cooperating teachers in siipervision and 
assessment activities (school supervisors spend an average of 2 1/2 hours 
per week supervising clinical students in the new proqra'm and an average 
of 4 hours per week supervising student teachers; in the previous pro- 
gram they spent, on the average, less than half this time). 

Three conclusions s»eepi clear from these data. First, the cost of 
the new program to the college does not greatly exceed the cost of the 
previous program (approximately $15,000 per year, given a comparable 
number of students). Second, the cost of the ne\/ program to the cooper- 
ating schools is considerably greater than the previous program ($V45,8nO 
this past year vs.' $90,000 in 1970-71 ). The formula used in calculating 
school contribution to the program is detailed Mn budget note 3, Table 17, 
and budget notes 2 and 3 in Tables ?A and 28 in Appendix A. 

A number of issues are raised by these data that can be dealt with 
fully only after relating costs to the benefits that are derived from the 
program, but it seems appropriate to at least recognize them at this 
point. There are two that are of critical importance, and a^ number of 
others that are of sufficient importance that they must be resolved within 
the next. year or so. The? critical issues are: 

• flow long will cooperating schools be willing or 
able to subsidize the program to the extent they 
are now subsidizing it? 

• To what extent is the quality of the program 
threatened by reducing instructional resources 
for knowledge and skill mastery in canpus-based 
instruction and redirecting them to competency 
acquisition, demonstration, and assessment in 
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school settings? 



Other issuer that must be resolved, and they are issues closely related 
to those just listed, are: 

• How much tin^e need students be in the schools, 
on the average each weiek, to acquire and demon- 
strate the level of teaching competence now 
demanded of them? 

• Is the level of teactfing competence now demanded 
of students in the program realistic, or would 
some of the competencies students are now asked 
to demonstrate prior to certification best be 
demonstrated in the first year of full responsi- 
bility teaching? 

• Do the data management and program evaluation 
activities currently supported in the program ' 
have sufficient payoff to warrant their contin- 
uation? 

• What are the data management and evaluation needs 
of the program as ^it matures? 

■ ■ 9 

Rather obviously, these are. i: .ues that v/ill involve human and political 
considerations in their resolution as v/ell as considerations that are 
substantive, technical » and economic, THe analysis of the positive and 
negative consequences of the program help pinpoint what many of these 
considerations must^be. 

One other aspect of program operation that has not as yet been dis- 
cussed from the point of view of cost is that of program governance and 
management. As seen in Table 17, p 89, no costs have been assigned to 
these functions. 

This decision was based on three arguments. First, the program has . 
not changed radically in relation to its governance and management pro- 
c^ures and, as a consequence, significant changes in the cost of these 
procedures has not occurred. Consortium-like relationships have existed 
between OCE and its cooperating schools for many years, and though- these 
have been made a bit more formal in the new prograrg^ and operate a bit 
more regularly, they have not resulted in significant changes in cost* 
A second argument for not assigning costs to* these two functions is that 
overhead costs (calculated at 40 percent of personnel costs) are designed 
to cover among other things cost o.f program management and governance. 
A third argument is that the majority of governance function^^ are in 
fact either contributed by school personnel and lay advisors to the 
college, or are expected to be contributed by members of the college 
faculty as paft of their assigned responsibilities. 

If the college and its cooperating schools move to a formal (con- 
tractual ) consortium arrangement it may be that governance and manage- 
ment costs will increase. If this happens, they will be treated accordingly 
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in subsequent cost analyses. 



Costs Involved in Conducting 
Research on the New Program 

As indicated in discussing the program as a context for research 
iri education and teacher education (see pp 68 to 70), research related 
activities thus far have been designed primarily as "ground laying" 
activities for research that is trf come. Quality assurance studies have 
been carried out since the beginning of the program on the competence 
measures obtained for students. Other measures needed for the research 
program that has been^ designed have been developed and tested, for 
exam.^e, measured of attitudes toward teaching, and a few experimental 
Studies have been carried out at an exploratory level. This past year 
attention also ha^, been given to developing the methodology to be used 
in follow-up studies of graduates of the program. Beyond these activi- 
ties, however, energy has been directed only to the identification of 
categories of data to be collected for purposes of long-term research, 
the design of the research studies to be implemented, and the organiza- 
tion of the program generally as a context for research. 

Even though these activities have not been of major proportions 0 
and have been essentially preparatory in nature, they have consumed 
resources. An accounting of the costs involved in these various acti- 
viti^ is provided* in Table 19. 

Although research costs are never expected to be high in the program 
(most of the data required for the research anticipated will be collected 
as part of ongoing program operations, and thereby of relatively low 
cost), research related costs will increase in the years ahead. Costs 
of data reduction, summarization, storage, retrieval* and analysis will 
'always be present. So too will the costs of preparing research reports, 
designing new studies, and assuring that the data collected as part of 
program operation are of a quality that permits them to be used as research. 

-4 

^ .However, in all likelihood the major ^research-related cost will be 
the collection and processing of follow-up data on graduates of the pro- 
gram. The design of the follow-up study calls for a 20 percent sample 
of each year's graduates to be followed for a five year period of time, 
and then again during the 8th and 11th year of teaching. It will be . 
recalled also (see pp 76 to 77) that the 1st, 3rd and Sth year of the 
follow-up is to involve on-site visitations, which increase the Cost of 
the research effort immensely. The concensus of those whb helped design 
the study, however, and the results of the pilot test of the methodology 
this past year, suggest the added cost is more than made up for in quality 
of returns. <l 

As planned now the resources needed to cover the research costs 
associated with the program will be shared by the College, the Teaching 
Research Division of the Oregon State System of Higher Education (since 
TR has the responsibility of conducting a continuing program of research 
on teaching and teacher education within the State System of Higher Educa- 
tion), and agencies such as the,NIE from whom resources for research can 
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Table 19. Costs Associated with PROGRAM RELATED RESEARCH ' f 







If 

OCF-TR 


Personnel 

School 


SuDorvisor-Admin.^ 


Hquipmervt, Services * 
Suppl ies , Overhead^ 




Task 




1973-74 


1974-75 


1972-73 


'1973:T4 — TgT^ 


1972-73 


1973-74 


lW-75 


TOTAL 


Quality assurance studies 


51.200 


$1 .825 


• $2,825 


IlA 


IIA 


MA 


$980 


$ 930 


S2.330 


$n.090 


Methodological studies' 


-0- 


2.600 


-0- 


NA 


' NA 


riA 


-0- 


1 .140 


-0- . 

N / 


3.740 


Practice-oriented and 
basic research studies . 


-0- 


3.100 


-0- 


riA 


fm 


riA 


, -6- 


1 .420 


-0- 


4,520 


Follow-up .studies 


-0- 


'-0- 


5.600 , 


IIA 


MA 


liA 


-0- 


-0- 


"3.240 


3.8^0 


TOTAL 


$1 .200 


$7,525 


$8,425 


i;a 


flA 


flA 


i $980 
1 


$3,490 


$5,570 


$27,190 



^All PTE and dollar entries are approximations. 



^Entries in t|iis column are a bit misleading for in one v/ay or another all faculty are involved in all research activities 
relating to the program. All are involved either in planning or approvinn proposed studies; all are involved in collectina 
the basic data to oe used' in approved studies (the data on "competence demonstration); and all have an opportunity to be 
involved -in reporting the data that come from approved studies. Fxcept for .25 PTE forgone term, however, no time has been 
released spocificarlly for research. . 

^Entries in this column also are r.iisleading in that data on competency demonstration from school superv.isors also are used 
in many research efforts sponsored by the program. School supervisors have not as yet. however, been involved in the 
planning, execution, or reporting of -specific projects. 

^Inclutles" corpputer rental costs' and^overh^d; overhead for each reporting year has been figured at the rate of forty percent 
of personnel costs. 



r 



be obtained. 



Costs Involved in Documenting 
and Disseminating Information 
about the New Program 

Because OCE is' Identified as a Center in the National Consortium of 
Centers for Competency-Based Education, there has been an obligation to docu- 
ment the development and operation of the elementary program at OCE as fully 
as .possible, and to disseminate information about the program as widely 
as possible. "As a consequence considerable *time and energy have been 
given to the documentation-dissemination function (see pp 78-79 for 
a bibliography describing the program and products produced by the pro- 
gram), and costs have been incurred accordingly. Table 20 summarizes 
these costs for the past three years. 

So long as OCE continues to function as a national center for compe- 
tency-based education, or so long as it continues to function as a demon- 
stration site for competency-based teacher education in Oregon and the 
Northv/est, the documentation-dissemination function will continue. As 
the program matures, hov/ever, it is anticipated that this function will 
be taken over^more and more by the reporting of research findings on 
teacher and program effectiveness, but for the foreseeable future some 
resources will need to be channeled on- a continuing basis to the docu- 
mentation of the program and to the dissemination of information about . 
it. As in the case of research, it is anticipated that the costs of both 
these '^'unctions will be shared by the college and the Teaching Research 
Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 



A Summary and Projection of 
Program Related Cos ts 

Table 21 summarizes all of the data on costs associated with the new 
program that have been reported in the previous pages. From these data 
•it will be seen that less than one million dollars has been spent thus 
far in implementing the program, and that sum includes the cost of operat- 
ing the program for all elementary students in the college for the past 
tv/o years. Assuming a rate of expenditure of approximately one-half 
million dollars per year for the next two years, which is a slightly in- 
flated estimate given the information that is presently available, less 
than 1.5 million dollars will have been spent on the program at the end 
of 5 years to do for all intents and purposes what had been expected to 
cost J 5 million dollars. Figure 7 summarizes cost projections for the 
continued evolution and operation of the program through 1977-78. 
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TabVe 20. Costs Associated with DOCUMENTATION and DISSEMIfiATION OF INFORMATION about the New Program 



Task 

Documentation (includes 
the preparation of pro- 
gram descriptions, the 



gram opera t1 on the . 
preparation of "case 
studies" In program 
development, etc.) 

Dissemination (Includes 
the reproduction of 
materials for distri- 
bution, time spent In 
local and regional 
conferences, time 
spent \ 1th visitors 
to the program, etc. ) 

TOTAL 







Personnel 




Equipment, Services^ 






OCE-TR 




School 


Supervlscr-Admln. 


Supplies, Overhead^ 


TOTAL 


1^72^73 


1^73-74 


1974-75 


1972-73 


1573-74 1974-75 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


-0- 


$6,3?*^ 


$3,725 


NA 


• 

m HA 


-0- $3,030 $1,990 


$15,070 


-0- 


1I700 


1,800 


• NA 


NA NA 


-0- 1 ,040 1,220 


5,760 


-0- 


$8,o;?5 


$5,525 


NA 


m NA 


j -0- $4,070 $3,210 


$20,830 



^All FTE and dollar entries are approximations. 

^Overhead for each reporting year has been figured at the rate of forty percent of personnel costs. 



Table 21. A Summary of Costs Incurred during the First 
Three Years of^ Program Implementation^^ 



f 


Development 
Costs 


Operation 
Costs 


Research 
Costs 

> 


Documentation- 
Dissemination 
Costs 


TOTAL 


1972-73 (start up:45 stu- 
dents for 2 terms) 


$33,650 


$ NA 

• 


$ 2,180 


.$ -0- 


$ 35,830 


1973-74 (first year of full 
•operation: an average of 
240 students per term) 


17,443 


360,905 


. 11,015 


' 12,195 


'401,558 


1974-75 (an average of 270 
students per term) 


21,000 


450,075 


13,795 


8,735 


493,675 


TOTAL 


$72,163 


$810,980 


$26,990 


$20,930 • 


$931,063 
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+75% 
+50% 
+25% 



1974-75 
Expenditures 

-25% 

-50% 

-75% 




1975-76 1 976-77 1 977-78 

FIG. 7. Projected costs for the continued evaluation 

and operation of the competency-based elementary 
teacher preparation program at OCE, using 1974-75 
expenditures as a baseline. 



Development * • • 

Operation 

Mgt. , Govern. 

Research — 

Documentation-Dissemination 



Given the costs anticipated for the program in the coming years, 
including further development costs as well as continued research and 
documentation costs, what is the average cost per student likely to be? 
Using the full costs incurred during 1974-75 as the best estimate in 
this regard, a near estimate of per student cost is around $1,800. 
(See summary Table 22,) This is considerably above the estimated $1,669 
per student cost to the college and cooperating school districts combined, 
sans development, research, and documentation-dissemination activities. 



Table 22. A Summary of Estimates of Per Student Cost for 
the Elementary Teacher Preparation Program at 
OCE in the Years Ahead 



Estimated 
Per Student Cost When 
Research, Development And 
Documentation-Dissemination 
Functions Are Included 



$1,828 



Estimated 
Per Student Cost 
When The R, U & D-D 
Functions Are Not Included 



$1,669 
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Since it is anticipated, hov/ever, that the R, D & D-D functions associated 
with the program will be subsidized at least in part through outside grant 
monies and the Teaching Research Division in much the same way that the 
field-based portions of the program are now subsidized by the public 
schools, it is unlikely that the per student cost to the college v/ill ex- 
ceed by very much the $1,669 base cost estimate. 

Assuming the data that have been presented to be reasonably accurate 
and complete, the competency-based elementary program at OCE does not 
appear to be prohibitively expensive. Given a 1973-75 budget figure of 
$1,858 per upper division student for state colleges and universities, the 
program actually appears to be a bargain. This is especially so v/hen one 
considers the fact that it is a program that serves the purposes of 
research and demonstration as v/ell as instruction. 



Short-Temi Benefits 

It is clear fron the previous analysis that the added costs of the 
new program come largely from its increased emphasis on competency demon- 
stration and assessment ip ongoing school settings, and its design as a 
context for research and evaluation. The highly personalized aspects of 
the program, and the emphasis on understanding self as teacher, ajre costly 
but no more so than in the previous program. At this point, therefore, 
the critical question as far as costs and benefits are concerned is v/hether 
the benefits received from the^aspects of the program that increase its. 
cost justify the costs involved. 

If they do, and if the institutions and agencies supporting the ele- 
mentary program can continue to finance it, it probably should be main- 
tained. If benefits do not seem to v/arrant costs, however, or if the 
institutions and agencies supporting the program are unable to meet the 
costs, then the program obviously should not be maintained in its present 
form. . w 

The purpose of this section of the monograph is to describe the bene- 
fits that seem to accrue from the new program in its present form. Since 
the program has been in operation for only two years, these must be viewed 
essentially as short-term or "immediate" benefits. number of long-term 
benefits are anticipated from the program, and must be taken into account 
when v/eighing cost and benefit infonnation generally, but these are 
several years av/ay. Some of the long--term benefits anticipated are out- 
lined in the next section of the monograph. 

As used in the pages that follow, benefits.arfe considered to be 
"...anything contributing to an improvement in condition; advantaqe" 
(Webster's New World Dictionary, College Edition, 1968). Using this 
definition, it turns out that the matter of benefits becomes a matter of 
"benefits for whom?" As it now stands,, for example, the benefits of the 
program for students are clearly different from those for college faculty 
and school supervisors, and the benefits for OCE as an institution are 
clearly different from those for the various schools involved. In keep- 
ing v/ith these differences, the benefits associated with the program are 
discussed in the following pages according to the category of persons 
receiving them. 
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In reading the benefits listed it is important to understand they 
represent the concensus of only two senior faculty members from the ele- 
* mentary division, the research professor who has worked with the program 
from its inception and the. Dean of Faculty. They have been reviewed by 
other faculty members, and they have been identified by and large through 
informal discussions with faculty members, students and cooperating 
school persQnnel, but they have not been verified systematically by all 
program participants or by others for whom benefits .seem to accrue. The 
next round of benefits analysis will utilize this initial listing as a 
basis for securing such information. 



Benefits To Students 

There seem to be two benefits, to students that stand out above all 
others in importance. These are: 

1. The opportunity to demonstrate clearly to one- 
self and others one's competence as a prospec- 
tive teacher; and 

ti 

2.. In light of this opportunity to have a reason- 
ably solid basis for knowing whether one should 
continue in the profession of teaching or 
search elsewhere for one's life work. 

While these are very general benefits they are nevertheless, real , and they 
are critical in the lives of students who are planning to become teachers. 

A number of other benefits accrue to students from the program in 
its present form. These include: 

3. A better opportunity to clarify one's concept of 
self as teacher, and to find help in articulating 
self with teaching styles, preferences, abilities, 
and the like; 

4. Greater clarity as to what is expected by way of 
competence for entry to student teaching and recom- 
mendation to certification; 

5. Greater clarity as to the role and function of 
supervisors and to the focus and function of 
conferences with supervisors; 

6. An opportunity to "validate" as well as practice 
and integrate tl?e knowledge and skills learned 
in course v/ork pertaining to teaching; 

7. Clear cut, unambiguous evidence to show prospec- 
tive employers about one's competence as a pros- 
pective teacher; 

8. Familiarity with a model of instruction and assessment 
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that corresponds to v;hat is being required in- 
creasingly of teachers in Oregon; and 

9. An opportunity to- engage as an equal with teachers 
and college faculty in reviewing the program and 
recommending changes in it. 

Taken on the whole, these represent sizeable benefits to students, and if 
no other considerations were involved would probably justify in and of 
themselves^ the added program costs associated with program related research 
and the systematic demonstration and assessment of students' competence- 
Obviously other considerations must be taken into account in deciding 
whether to maintain or modify the program,' but from the point of view 
of the student, there is much to be gained from the new program J * 



Benefits To School Supervisors 

There are several immediate benefits to teachers working as school 
supervisors in the program. Chief among these are increased-clarity as" 
to what is expected of students who are to be supervised, and increased 
clarity as to the focus and function of the supervision process. These 
are seen by essentially all school supervisors as definite advantages 
over the previous program. 

Clarity about these two matters lets a number of additional bene- 
fits emerge, for example, a clear focus on and purpose for interacting 
with students; a much clearer basis for recommending that students con- 
tinue in the preparation program, or be granted certification; and greater 
confidence in the quality of teachers who graduate from OCE. Some teachers 
even find value for their own teaching through their work as supervisors 
in the program. 

Whether such benefits can continue to outweigh the added demands on 
school supervisors in the new program and how these benefits weigh into 
the overall cost-benefit equation are still to be determijied. It is 
clear, however, that school supervisors are finding numerous benefits in 
the program in its present form. 



Benefits To College Faculty/Supervisors 

In many ways the benefits of the new program to college supervisors 
parallel the benefits to school supervisors, but because of the central 
role college faculty play in recommending for certification, the benefits 
are of even greater magnitude. The heavy emphasis within the program 
on competency demonstration and assessment provides faculty with a firmer 



'One of the factors that increases the complexity of benefits analysis 
is the reality that something which gives a benefit almost always has a 
negative consequence as well. In the section of the monograph entitled 
"Some Unanticipated Consequences", the negative side of the benefits 
listed here are described. 



basis for recommending certification than in the previous program. 

In addition to this overarching benefit, a numbe*^ of other benefits 
assume importance: 

K The competency demonstration and assessment system 
provides an unusually valuable tool for supervision 
and feedback; 

2. The emphasis on identifying and adapting self as 
teacher, and the manner in v/hich the program has 
been structured to accommodate differences in 
teachers and settings, enables faculty to carry 
out and assess the effects of instruction in a 
manner that is consistent with the preferences 
of students and the demands of settings; 

3. The opportunity to view the performance of stu- 
dents as teachers in ongoing school settings pro- 
vides an immediate check on the effectiveness or 
completeness of instruction in courses pertaining 
to teaching; and 

4. The feedback to college and school supervisors on < 
patterns reflected in their ratings of competence 

(via continuing quality assurance studies) pro- 
vides an opportunity for them to modify thein rat- 
ing patterns if there is need to do so. 

As in the case of students and school supervisors, it is unclear whether 
these benefits v/arrant the resources required to get them, but taken in 
and of themselves, they represent a clear set of improvements over the 
preceding program. 

There is also a negative side to most if not all of the benefits 
listed for college faculty, and it is possible that over the long-term 
these will outweigh the benefits gained. With each passing year, hov/- 
ever, some progress has been niade in reducing the negative consequences 
of the program and increasing its benefits. As a result, th6re is 
increasing commitment on the part of elementary faculty to the program. 



Benefits To Col lege Admini strators 

Administrators at the college also receive a number of irinediate 
benefits from the program as it now exists. While these may nOt be as 
dramatic as some of the benefits that accrue to' students and faculty, 
they are nevertheless important to the overall management of a teacher 
preparation program. Some of the more obvious benefits to administrators 
include: 

1. [lore information about what goes on within the 
elementary preparation program, what comes out 
of it, the costs involved, etc.; 
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2, The knowleGo^ .nat the reconwendations made by 
faculty for certification are based on perform- 
ance standards'; 

3, The ability to make decisions about the program 
on the basis of cost and benefit infomiation; 

4, The knowledge that, in time, firm evidence will 
be available on the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram and its graduates; 

5* The assurance that the program is responsive to 
and supported by students, faculty, participat- 
ing school personnel, the bargaining agencies 
for participating school districts, etc, 

Whether such benefits offset the negative consequences of the program 
for administrators, or whether they justify the added costs involved, is 
still an open question. 



Benefits to the Broader Education Community , 
That Is, Teachers in Schools- Generally, the 
State Departinent of Education, and tT ie 
Oregon 'Education Association 

The immediate benefits of the program to the education community as 
a whole are less obvious then they are to participants in the program or 
to the teacher education community. There are nevertheless some immediate 
benefits, and they are v/orth mentioning. They include: 

1. The provision of a model by which to assess the 
competence of experienced as v;ell as beginning 
teachers (schools in Oregon are required to 
assess the perfonnance of teachers yearly); 

2. The preparation of teachers having demonstrated 
levels of competence; 

3. The preparation of teachers who are familiar 
with the concepts and principles of schooling 
now being demanded of teachers in Oregon 
(through the adoption of the new Minimum Stand- 
ards for Elementary and Secondary Schools); 

4. The provision^of a model of instruction and 
assessment that can be adapted for use by 
schools in their efforts to comply v/ith the 
new Minimum Standards. 

Evidence from three statewide reviews of the program suggests that the 
broader education community recognizes these benefits. 



Benefits to the 3roader^ Teacher Education 
Community. That Is, to OCE as a Whole, to 
Other Teacher Education P r eparation Insti- 
tutions in th e State, and to the Teacher 
Standards and Practices Conwission 

The broader teacher education community in Oregon also enjoys a 
number of benefits from the program, though needless to say they are not 
always perceived as such. As students of institutional dynamics and 
change know, the existence of a "model" program is always seen as a mixed 
blessing. While it represents a valuable source for change, it also 
represents a potential threat and source of antagonism. 

Be this as it may, there is evidence that the program is being looked 
upon increasingly by others at OCE and by the teacher education conmunity 
in the state generally as a benefit instead of a liability. For example, 
there is an increasing tendency to look to the program for materials and 
procedures that are transportable. When long-term benefits can be added 
to the picture, it seems reasonable to assume that most teacher educators 
in the state will judge the OCE program favorably. 

The evidence as to benefits outside Oregon is less equivocal. Fven 
in terms of short-term benefits the program would in all likelihood be 
judged by a natir ^1 audience as cost-effective. The program is widely 
known throughout the United States; it seems to, be highly regarded. It 
has had major influence on thinking about competency-based education and 
teacher education, for example, the distinctions made within the program 
between competence as such and the knowledges and skills assumed to bn 
needed to be competent, and the insistence that pupil outcomes be looked 
to as evidence of competence. The OCE-TR system for assessing competence 
in ongoing school settings is seen as a major contribution to the field; 
and the procedures established to insure qualify in ratings of competence 
is new to the arena of teacher education. Finally, the design of the pro- 
gram as a context for research that combines the elements of low cost and 
high external validity stands to ad(< significantly to the tested knowledge 
aboit teacher education as well as to serve as a model to other small 
colleges who wish to do research. When the long-term benefits anticipated 
for the program are added, it is highly probable that a national audience 
will judge the program to be an unusual bargain so far as costs and bene- 
fits are concerned. 



Long-Term Benefits 

While the immediate benefits that derive from the program are con- 
siderable, the cost-benefit «quaticn nust also take into account long- 
term benefits. As now perceived these will come essentially from research 
made possible by the program and will consist of.- 

1. Evidence as to the effectiveness of teachers 
graduating from the OCE elementary program, 
especially their effectiveness in'^bringing 
about desired learning outcomes in children; 
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2. Evidence as to the effectiveness of alterna- 
tive program practices and procedures and 
their costs; 

3. Evidence as to factors related to success in 
teaching and factors related to the ability 
to predict success in teaching. 

These are benefits of critical importance to all who have a stake in the 
program, as v/ell the education and teacher education community in 
general, for evidence about such matters is limited. If such benefits 
can in fact be obtained at a per-student cost of $150 or so per year , 
(see Table 22, p 98), and these are added to the short- term benefits that 
derive from the program, it is hard to imagine hov/ either OCE or the state 
could view the program in any way other than being cost-effective. 

In order to obtain long-term benefits, however, the^program must 
survive and survive essentially in the form in which it now exists. 
In order to survive, faculty and administrators at OCE mUst view the short- 
term benefits as justifying the costs involved r and as outweighing tne^ 
negative consequences that accompany the positive. The next, section of 
the monograph reports what some of the negative consequences are, and 
addresses the question of whether they neutralize the benefits gained. 



Some Unanticipated Conseouences 

indicated previously, one of the complicating factors in attempt- 
ing, a benefits analysis in education is the problem of a program charac- 
teristic being a benefit to som^ and a liability to others. It is further 
complicated by the fact that a particular program characteristic may have 
both positive and negative consequences to the same person. This is the 
case in the present elementary program at OCE. The added clarity of pro- 
gram expectations, for exampls^ is- viev/ed by most students as a benefit, 
but at the same time it is viewed ^as having a nuHiber of negative conse- 
quences. For one, it tends to reduce the freedom of students*?to pursue 
subject matter of their ov/n choice. For another, it is more difficult 
for students to "drift" through the program, or take advantage of the lack 
of clarity and specificity that used to be. 

This, and circumstances like it, has given ris€ to a peculiar set of 
"love-hate" feelings that can be found in nearly all participants in the 
program. 

"» 

For some reason this v ry predictable (in retrospect) and understand- 
able circumstance was not anticipated at the time the program was initiated. 
Perhaps it was because people were searching too hard at the outset for 
benefits that could accrue from the program; perhaps it v/as because the 
demands of implementing the program were so great there was not time to 
think about the possibility of negative consequences; or perhaps it v/as 
simply that no one bothered to think about such consequences as inevitable 
accompaniment to the positive. 

Be that as it may, it became clear soon after the program was 
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underway that each 'advantage gained from the program carried with it a 
liabiliiiy, and Jthat in^niany cases the liabilities were so great that they 
threaieried^ to oujtwe\gh* the gains. * • • 

It is apparent that the^negative consequences that accompany a pro- 
gram of the kind that is now in effect cit OCE must be given as much con- 
sideration as costs and benefits. This is the case even on a short-term 
bas^^l but especially so over time, for some of the -conditions that stu- 
dents and faculty will tolerate for a , short per-jod will not be tolerated 
if they continue. Persons respon'siblp for implementing such a program 
must cbntinu\)usly adapt the program to keep the negative consequences with- 
in tolerableMimits, or suffer the tireat of program demise. 

As used in tfm pages that follow "negative consequences" or "11a- 
bilJtn'es" refer to the human and institutional costs associated with the • 
new Program that can not be assigned a dollar value* All who have en- 
gageo^in program ''and institutional change know too well what these costs 
can be. They include unrelenting demands on time and energy; they in- 
clude the frustration, confusion, and emotional upset that go with attempt 
ing to do v/hat seemingly cannot be done, or seemingly never gets done; 
and they often include having to accommodate to a new way of doing things, 
or a new use. of time and energy, that is t4ioroughly 'disruptive of old 
patterns. 

The present analysis is limited' to thfe negative consequences associa 
ted with the program now that it is* reasonably well established. This is 
not meant to. play down the heavy human and institutional costs associated 
with a transition from one program. to another. Everyone involved in 
developing and implementing the competency-based program at OCE suffered 
such cost's, including students, but thes^e. costs will be ignored except, 
for the following observation: the heaviest burden of 4)rogram Change at 
OCE seemed to rest on the faculty members .involved. The^^time and energy 
required -to bring ahout orderly, constructive change almost always ex- 
ceeded what was anj^icipated, and it almost always occurred as an overload. 
TOrtunately, the^^hange process was managed wisely and it was possible to 
keep these extr*a denmnds within manageable ^limits. It InS clear from the 
OCE experience, hpweveh, that even with, adept management \and facility of 
high commitment ^rid trust, unusual demands on the time and energy 'Of a 
faculty can be sustained for only so long. For faculties to perpetuate ^ 
the program improvement process, gains must be consolidated periodically 
and rewards reaped. ^ 



Some Negative Consequences of 
the Proqram_for Students 

* « 

In many ways students in the previous program did what they do in 
the new program, ^hey divided their time betv/een campus-based and field- 
based Instruction, and within this arrangement divided their time between 
mastering the knowledges and. skills assumed to be needed to function ef fee 
tively as a teacher and learning to apply and integrate them in ongoing 
school settings. Campus-based instruction' was carried on In nuch the same 
v/ay that It is now, and both col lege and/ school personnel supervised in 
the field. 
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Within this general pattern of similarity, hov/ever, differences 
between the new -and the old program are considerable, and it is these dif- 
ferences that give rise to both the positive and the negative consequences 
of the program for students. To reiterate these differences: (a) in the 
new program the knowledges and skills to be mastered through campus- based 
instruction are linked directly to the teaching competencies to be demon- 
strated in the field (in the old program this linkage was never explicit); 
(b) in ttie new program the amount of group scheduled instruction on campus 
has been reduced from nine hours a week to Six hours; (c) in the new pro- 
gram the amount of time spent in schools prior to student teaching has* in- 
creased from one- half day to two days per week for two terms; (d) the compe- 
tencies to be demonstrated while in the school setting are more carefully 
spelled out in the new program, and a set of procedures have been developed 
that permit both supervision and ass'^ssmeht to be 1 inkecf^directly to these 
competencies; and (e) standards of perfonnance hav? been set for competency 
demonstration as a basis for progression through the various stages of the 
program, and as a basis for recommendation to certification. 

The general approach to instruction for purposes of knowledge and 
skill mastery, the emphasis on and procedures followed in bringing about 
an understanding of self as teacher, and the emphasis on personalizing 
the program take essentially the same form in the new program as they took 
in the previous program. 

Given these ^c'hanges, what are the negative consequences for students? 
On the basis of both student and faculty response the major consequences 
seem to be: * 

• the loss of group-based instruction time for 
knov/ledge and skill mastery ;^ 

• the feeling on the part of some students that in- 
struction in the campus-based aspects of the now 
program assumes *too much of a "ytil itarian" focus 
(at the expense of a more philosophic, theoretical, 
issue-oriented, or mastery of subject matter- 
oriented approach that was coiranon in the former 
program) ; 

• the anxiety created by having to demonstrate one's 
ability to carry out the functions of a teacher 
early in the program, and to do so under care- 
fully defined conditions and carefully defined 
performance standards; 

• the threarfc'tff not being able to progre<^s through 

' the program vrjthin the time allowed, or not being 
recommended for initial certification, unless per- 
formance as a teachjer meets the standards that have 
been set for various program placement decisions; 

' the threat of finding out that one is not able to 
meet the standards of teaching* that have been 
established at OCE, or of finding out that one 
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does not enjoy or is not "cut-out" to be a taacher; 



• the threat of a record of weak perforrrrance as e 
teacher being documented and becoming part of 

a permanent record; and 

• the practical limits placed on the number of credit 
hours a student may carry above and beyond those 
required for the program due to the heavy time and 
emotional demands of the program. 

Taken together these represent heavy personal costs for students. What- 
ever the long-term outcome may be it is clear that these considerations 
must be taken into account as much as dollar costs and benefits when 
reaching a decision as to program maintenance or modification. 



Some Negative Consequences of 

the Program for School Supervisors , 

Of all participants in the new program the school supervisor probably 
has been burdened the most with new duties and responsibilities. In^the 
previous program the school supervisor was responsible for tv/o clinical 
students over a period of two tenns for a half-day each week. In the new 
program a supervisor has one clinical student for tvio terms for tv/o days 
a week and is responsible as well for supervising short-term full respon-- 
Sibil ity teaching (STFR) experience at some point near the end of the two 
term experience. 

In addition to this increased contact with students, the functions to 
be performed by the supervisijig teacher in the school setting are spelled 
out in much greater detail. A school supervisor must negotiate and approve 
lesson plans; negotiate and approve plans for the two to five day full 
responsibiliiy^teaching experience; observe formal ly presented lessons and 
the two to fivTday teaching experience, and assess the prospective teacher *s 
performance in both; review with the prospective teacher his. or her per- 
formance in lesson teaching and STFR teaching, and v/hen needed suggest how 
performance might be improved; reach agreement with the college super- 
visor about recomm.ending a prospective teacher for entry to student teach- 
ing. All of these tasks require time and energy and a particular set of 
competencies, and as such add considerably to a teacher*s responsibilities. 

In contrast to what has happened with clinical students during the 
first two terms, the amount of contact between student teachers and their 
supervisors has stayed unchanged in the new program. Change has Occurred, 
however, in what happens in the course of the contacts. Supervisors of 
student teachers must now negotiate plans and assess performance in full 
responsibility teaching in relation to well defined criteria, and they 
must confer with students about their performance in relation to clearly 
defined performance standards, among other duties. By-and-large these 
responsibilities now parallel rather closely the responsibilities of super- 
visors in the clinical phase of the program. In some respects they are 
morje demanding, of course, since the performance demands for student 
teachers are greater than for pre-student teachers, hut the general nature 
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of the supervisory process and tfie demands that accompany it are similar 
to what has gone before ♦ 

Given the changes, and the obvious benefits they carry, what are 
some of the negative consequences that accompany them? On the basis of 
evidence collected thus far they seem to be: 

• having to learn essentially a new language to 
describe teaching, and many new concepts about 
teaching, in order to carry out the supervisory 
process;, 

• having to set aside time to learn the mechanics 
of the supervisory process, and then find the 
time required to carry them out; 

• having to carefully assess the performance of 
students as teachers, review this performance 
in conference, and recommend Suggestions for 
improvement where needed; and 

^ • having to face the possibility of not being able 
to offer suggestions or help to a prospective 
teacher when needed, or not performing well as a 
model for a prospective teacher given the under- 
standing that students in the program now have 
of the teachjng-l earning process. 

As in the case of students, these consequences so far seem to be equaled 
by benefits gained. The program is still^new, hov/ever, and the excitement 
of its newness could be distorting the v/eight of its liabilities. As such 
it is probably too soon to tell whether the liabilities that come with 
the program for school supervisors are too many to bear without added 
benefits. 



Some iieqative Consequences of the 
Program for College Faculty/Supervisors 

Surprisingly, college faculty, like students, also do essentially th 
same'things in the new program as they dio in the old. They still carry 
out campus-based instruction as a member of a tv/o-person team that v/orks 
with approximately thirty students; they still supervise students in field 
settings; they still worK with students individually in coming to under- 
stand self as teacher; and. they still negotiate -wi th students the parti- 
cular knowledges and skills to be mastered, the particular school settings 
in which to carry out practice teaching, and the particular teaching ex- 
periences in which to engage. They are also responsible for assessing per 
formance in the field setting and for making recommendations for certifi- 
cation. In broad outline, the new program does not seem to call for much 
that is different from the old. 

Will these broad outlines, however, there are major differences in 
v/hat a faculty member is expected to do in the new as compared to the old 
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program, as well as how it is to be done. The major differences are (a) 
campus-based instruction in knov/ledge and skill mastery is now tied' more 
closely to the competencies to be demonstrated as a teacher in a field 
setting; (b) group-based instruction time on campus for knowledge and 
skill mastery has been reduced from nine hours per week to six; (c) 
competencies to be demonstrated by prospective teachers are clearly speci- 
fied, ^and performance standards clearly stated; (d) procedures to be fol- 
lowed in helping students acquire and demonstrate the competencies expected 
of them, as well as assessing whether or not they have been achieved, are 
clearly stated (a student's progression through the professional year of 
the program depends on meeting the standards st^. for performance in the 
field setting); (e) college and school supervisors share their views of a 
student's performance as teacher, and where discrepancies exist the col- 
lege supervisor is expected to est-ablish the cause of the discrepancy and 
v/ork toward its reduction; - (f) all competency ratings provided by a partic- 
ular faculty member during each term of the professional year, along with 
the ratings provided by school supervisors, are reviewed systematically by 
all faculty at the end of each^term to determine the confidence that can 
be placed in performance ratings; and (f) the faculty member supervising 
students within a particular school is expected to carry major responsi- ' 
bility for preparing teachers v/ithin that school to use the competency 
supervision-assessment system effectively (this task if. becoming less de- 
manding as time goes on in that more and more schools have a cadre of 
teachers familiar with the supervision-assessment system, and "building 
coordinators" for supervisors are being identified and prepared to pro- ^ 
vide the inservice needed with a particular school). 

What are some of the negative consequences of these changes for 
faculty? The following seem to be paramount: 

• a loss of some of the freedom enjoyed by individual 
faculty members in the former program to teach v/hat 
they wish to teach and supervise how they wish to 
supervise (it needs to be understood, however, that 
this loss is volitional in that the competencies to 
be demonstrated in the field, and the instructional 
program leading to mastery of the knowledges and 
skills assumed to be needed to demonstrate those 
competencies, have been agreed to by all members 

of the faculty); 

• an increased av/areness of the content that needs 
to be mastered in campus-based instruction, and an 
increased sense of urgency in seeing that it is 
mastered, but less time in which to get this done; 

• an increased vulnerability to student criticism 
about quality of instruction, or quality of the 
program as a whole, as it pertains to preparing 
students to perform the competencies expected of 
them in the field; 

• exposure to systematically obtained feedback from 
students and school supervisors about the effectiveness 



of campus-based instruction and field 
' supervision, as well as the program as a whole;. 

• a great deal more time required for supervision 

in the field, and consequently less timfe for prep- 
aration, reading, research, and other activities 
normally engaged in by college faculty; 

• a much more exacting job of supervision in the 
field, including more critical observation, more 
critical assessment of performance, and more 
focused conferencing with students about their 
performance; 

• increased clarity of re/]uests from prospective 
teachers and school supervisors for help in the 
solution of problems "or use of strategies while' 
in the field; 

• having to face honestly the matter of quafity in 
a prospective teacher's performance, and having 
to convey honestly to a prospective teacher one's 
judgment in that regard; 

• having to make program placement decisions and 
recommendations for certification in -light of 
clear-cut judgments about the quality of a stu- 
dent's performance as a teacher; 

• the added time and energy required to recycle 
students through the program who do not meet 
performance standards on the initial try (at pre- 
sent, procedures have not been worked out whereby 
students who recycle through the program are 
counted as part of staff work load); 

• having to live with the awareness that all judg- 
ments (ratings) of student performance will be, 
reviewed by colleagues from the point of view of 
the confidence that can be- placed in them; and 

• an increased amount of time spent in staff meet- 
ings to coordinate the program, review data-in 
relation to program effectiveness, and undergo 
the kind of "inservice" required to have the pro- 
gram function effectively. 

These add up to be a set of consequences that weigh heavily on faculty 
involved in the program, and as such are consequences that have to be faced 
and dealt with squarely. As in the case of students and school supervisors 
the 'benefits gained from the program seem so far to outweigh the liabilities 
that accrue, but how these will balance in future depends to a large extent 
on being able to continuously reduce the liabilities involved while main- 
taining or increasing benefits.- 
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Some Negative Consequences of the 
Program for College Administrators 



College administrators probably have suffeted less than any of the 
participants thus far described. Their burden was greatest at the start 
when structures and procedures of the program wefe being invented, but as 
soon as it was reasonably clear* that the faculty v/as commtted and the 
resources were available, the administrators were less involved. The 
Department Chairman and the Dean of Faculty continued to.be responsive to 
the needs of the division and to monitor its performance with great care 
and concern, but the consequences were viewed positively, not negatively. 
The consequences would have been negative only if the new developments 
had failed! 

Depending on the view of a college administrator about such matters, 
however, a number of negative consequences can come from having a program 
of the kind now in operation at OCE when other programs in the institution 
within which it rests are not operating along. similar lines. For admin- 
istrators who view these consequences as negative (other administrators 
view them as positive) they may be listed as follows: 

* . administrators must be willing and able to deal with 

the implications of having within an institution a 
unit or program tha^is highly visible and pointed 
to -from outside tfte institution as exemplary; 

• they must be willing and able to resolve the prob- 
lems created by such a program with respect to 
grades, credit hour requirements, and the like; 

- they must be willing and able to deal with argu- 
ments and requests which are firmly based on data; 

- they must be willing to live with evidence on 
snort- term costs and benefits until long-term 
evidence can be obtained; and 

- they must be able and willing to live with the 
vulnerability that comes with having the effects 
of a program clearly identified and open to re- 
view.. 

Obviously, these are consequences of some .significance. In the extreme, 
they can represent a severe threat to an adfninistrator or an institution, 
for they all tend to increase vulnerability to criticism and attack. On 
the other hand, they have their obvious benefits. Whether an administra- 
tor wishes to submit to such problems and circumstances will depend to a 
large extent on his or her personal persuasion about such matters, as well 
as the perceived short and long-term benefits likely to come from the 
program in question. 
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Some Negative Consequences of the 
Program for the Broader Education 
Community, That Is, Teachers Generally^ 
the State Department of Education, and 
the Oregon Education Association 



While consequences of a new teacher preparation program in a college 
may seem unlikely to have much impact on the broader educational community, 
the temper of the times generally and the circumstances in Oregon speci- 
fically, increase the likelihood that the program will have consequences 
that are felt throughout the educational community. Depending on philo- 
sophical and intellectual persuasion, some members of the education com- 
munity will find these consequences positive and others v/ill find them 
negative. For those of the latter persuasion the negative consequences 
are likely to be: 

• the demonstrated ability to assess the competence 
of teachers, on at least a short-term basis, that 

- is generally accepted by persons in the profession 
as valid and reliable evidence of competence; 

• the requirement that teacher associations deal in 
their bargaining activities with the matter of compe- 
tence, once competence is able to be assessed; and 

• the threat to established teachers in the field of 
' teachers entering the profession who may be better 

prepared to handle the demands of today's schooling 
than themselves. 

Others, of course, may view these same consequences as being positive, 
but however they are viev/ed they represent a source of impact on the 
broader educational community that cannot be ignored. 



Some Negative Consequ en ces of the 
Program for the Broader Teacher Education , 
Community, That Is, to OCE "as a Whole,' to 
Other Teacher Preparation Institutions in 
the State, and to the Teacher Standards 
and Practices Commission ' 

One would assume that implementing a teacher preparation program that 
constitutes in effect a test and demonstration of the kind of program a 
state is committed^ to. develop would have only positive consequences.. This 
is not necessarily the case-. Depending again on one's persuasion, a 
number of negative consequences emerge from a program of the kind being 
implemented at OCE so far as the broader teacher education community in 
the state is concerned. These include: 

, • the teacher certification agency having to extend 
its thinking about competency-based preparation and 
certification for preservice programs to programs 
leading to advanced levels of certification; 
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* the teacher education community as a whole having 
to face squarely the kind of research and follow- 
up studies needed to test and improve the effec- 
tiveness of teacher preparation programs-, and 

• the pressure on other teacher preparation programs 
offered at OCE and other institutions in the state 
to move to the same level of sophistication with 
respect to competency definition and assessment as 
now practiced in the elementary program at OCE. 



Additional Considerations 

While cost/benefit considerations and the negative consequences just 
reviewed must weigh heavily in the decision to maintain or modify the 
elementary program at OCE ip its present form, a number of factors that - 
are essentially beyond the control of OCE must also be taken into account. 
Two such factors are (a) the ability of OCE, Teaching Research, and the 
school districts cooperating in the program ^to provide the resources 
needed to implement the program, and (b) the demand by accrediting agencies, 
the State System of Higher Education, or the citizens of the state as a 
whole for such a- program. ^ 



The Matter Of Resources 

The largest share of the resources needed to operate the proqram must 
come through OCE, but like all state- supported institutions the College 
does not control the amount of funds it receives nor have complete free- 
dom in allocating funds to programs once they have been received. Funds 
come to tlie institution through a formula that is tied to the number of 
students served. Within this basic allocatitin the College is to distri- ^ 
bute funds as it sees fit, but since each departnent is abl^ to marshal W 
good arguments for additional funds for most programs offered, there are 
limits to the variability that can be provided in funding for particular 
programs. Whether the College can consciously and'openly fund the ele- 
mentary program at a. level that exceeds other preparation programs, if 
a higher level. of funding is indeed required, is a college level decision 
that' has yet to be made-. 

Beyond the resources that come to the program through the College 
is the v/hole question of the resources that come to it through the schools. 
How long will schools or local bargaining agencies permit teachers to func- 
tion as school supervisors in the program as they do now? Clearly, the 
emphasis on the demonstration and assessment of competence in ongoing 
school settings can be managed only with the extensive cooperation and 
assistance of schools and school personnel, yet there is no assurance that . 
cooperation and assistance can or will be continued. (The extent of the 
program's dependence on public school assistance is made clear by the 
cost data reported in Table 21, p 97: schools contribute an average of 
$542 per student compared to $1,127 per student from the college.) 

Witi ut the continued cooperation and contribution of the schools. 



the elementary program as it is now structured could not exist* 



Because of this dependence on the schools, the question of whether 
the program should continue or not continue as it is presently structured 
is not a decision wholly for OCE to make* If for some reason participating 
schools should decide to terminate or cut back their support for the 
program, or to require the College to reimburse or compensate fully for 
time contributed, ^ the program would have to be modified. While there is 
no evidence that this is likely to happen in the near future, it is an 
issue that already has been discussed by local bargaining agencies and 
school boards. Whether the present level of support continues v/ill in 
all likelihood depend on the benefits that schools and teachers see com- 
ing directly to them from the program, or: both a short- and long-term 
basis. 

Another financial consideration that enters the decision to maintain 
or modify the program in its present form is the support provided the pro- » 
gram by the Teaching Research Division. While this support is in no way 
comparable to that provided by the public school $ (a total of only $150 
or so per student is allocated to the re'search, development, and documenta- 
tion-dissemination function in the program, and Teaching Research contri- 
butes only a portion of these funds directly), it has carried the major 
responsibility for these various ^functions so far and it is likely that 
if they ire to be continued it will be largely through the efforts of the 
Division. 

To what extent are these efforts likely to be continued? Unfortunately, 
no firm answer can be given. Part of this uncertainty comes from the fact 
that the majority of the Division's funds come through outside grants and con- 
tracts, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain funds to sup- 
port research and development activities that relate to preservice teacher 
preparation programs. It is hoped that the richness of the program as a 
con^text for research v/ill help attract such funds, but given the uncertain 
future of the National Institute of education and the general "belt tight- 
ening" of private foundations, it is not possible to be too optimistic 
about continued funding. 

If outside funds for the research, development, and documentation 
dissemination functions cannot be obtained, it is possible that these 
functions could be maintained at some level through the judicious use of 
state funds. Some of the monies receiveu from the state by Teaching 
Research have been and probably can continue to be used for these pur- 
poses; OCE might be able to reallocate some of its funds to support these 
functions; and if a strong enough case can be made for their benefit to 
the state as a whole, it, is possible that additional funds might be made 
available to either OCE or Teaching Research for the pursuit of these 
functions as part of regular program operation. 

Whatever the eventual outcome, the research, development and documen- 
tation-dissemination functions that have up to now been an integral part 
of the program are probably outside the realm of OCE control in much the 
same v/ay as those aspects of the. program that denend on school cooperation, 
and support are beyond control. Tliere is every reason to believe that 
these functions v/ill continue in one form or another, for 1;he developnent 
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of the program is far from complete, and many of the long-term benefits, 
which are anticipated will stem fr(w the program of research and documen 
tation-dissemination. Precisely how these functions will be continued 
is unknown, but it is clear their elimination would represent a kind of 
false ecohomy that the profession of education and teacher education can 
not at this point in time well afford. 



The Matter of Demand 

A totally different kind of consideration, but one that must be 
given careful attention, is the pressure from outside sources for OCE to 
maintain the elementary program in its present form. The program has 
been designed, for example, as a test .and demonstration of the kind of 
program called for in the new "Process Standards" for education personnel 
development programs in Oregon, It also reflects the characteristics 
called for by national accrediting agencies for colleges of teacher educa- 
tion, and increasingly by the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
To what extent can the College ignore pressures of this kind when decid- 
ing to continue or modify the program? 

These are only a few of the outside pressures with which the Colleqe 
must deal in reaching a decision to continue or modify the elementary, 
program as it now stands, but they are illustrative of the wide range of 
factors that must be considered by any publically supported college in 
reaching a decision about program maintenance or modification. It is un- 
clear how such factors should be weighed into the decision-making process, 
but the fact that they must be con:>idered is evixient. 



Putting It All Together: Should The Prograifi Be Continued? 

To the reader who has followed the thrust of the last fifty or" so 
pages it is clear by this time that there is not a simple, straightfor- 
ward answer to this question. For OCE alone, for which the new program 
costs are only slightly more than the previous program (a per-student cost 
of $1,071 compared to $1,009 — see Table 18, p 90), the benefits would . 
seem to far JDutweigh the costs. This is the case .even if only short-term 
benefits are considered. When expected long-term benefits are added, it 
is almost as if OCE has no viable option but to continue tTie program. 

This ignores, of course, the negative consequences that accrue from 
' the program, especially for faculty. If some of these consequences are 
not reduced in their intensity (for example, the burden of extra work), 
of if some of the potential dangers in the program are found to be too 
great (for example, too little instructional time directed to knpwledge 
and skill mastery), faculty members probably will move to nodify the 
program themselves. 

An equally legitimate question, and in some respects an even more 
realistic one, is whether the program as it is presently structured can 
be afforded. Can the College continue to depend on the financial support 
of the public schools needed to carry out the program? How long will the 
Teaching Research Division be able to provide or obtain the funds needed 
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tc continue the research, development, and docymentation-disseminatinn 
functions? The ansv/ers to such questions, of course, v/ill depend on 
many factors, only some of which can be foreseen at the present time* 
The deciding factor, of course, v/ill be the benefits received* So long 
as the faculty, the teachers and administrators of cooperating schools, 
and the personnel -jvithin the Teaching Research Division see clear and 
worthwhile benefits from their participation, the program is likely to 
continue. If benefits are not viewed as being sufficient, or if for 
some unanticipated reason participation simply cannot be continued, it 
is rather obvious that the program will not be maintained in its pre- 
sent form. 

Still another question is whether the college has any option but 
to continue the program in something resembling its present form. The 
thrust of standards for the approval of teacher education programs in the 
state and the nation are in keeping with characteristics of the program; 
the empnasis in the program on measurable outcomes and cost-benefit 
analysis is consistent with developments underv/ay within the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education; and the demand on the part of the public 
generally for "accountability" in education and teacher education forces 
such a question to arise. This is not to imply that the College could 
not make the decision to modify of discontinue the program if it wished, 
for obviously it could. It is meant to point up the fact, however, that 
decisions made by a college about a program are influenced by factors 
outside the college. 

It is probably clear by now that cost-benefit analysis in the arena 
of education is not a straightforv/ard weighing of program costs against 
program benefits. The human costs of programs must also be considered. 
So, too, must conditions be considered that are essentially beyond the 
control of a particular institution, or a set of institutions*. This 
analysis has revealed some of these additional factors and has attempted 
to show how they can and must be considered in addition to cost and bene- 
fit information in making systematic decisions about educational programs. 
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PART VI 



N'EXT STEPS 



While a great deal has been done toward implementing the competency- 
based elementary program at OCE, a great deal more remains to be done. 
Instruction for purposes of knowledge and skill mastery in the professional 
core of the program needs to be translated into a perfomance-based node 
of operation; continued and better evidence on the costs and benefits of 
the program need to be obtained; and research needs to be undertaken on 
the contribution of various components of the program to the overall effec- 
tiveness of teachers prepared through it. Beyond the professional con- 
ponents of the program, instruction that leads to mastery of the subject 
matter to be taught by teachers also needs to be translated into a pro- 
formance-based mode of operation, and acceptable measures need to be 
developed for the general education outcomes expected from all graduates 
of the college. In its completed form the conipetency-based_^elementary 
program at OCE will incorporate much more than the professional education 
that so far has been the focus of development, and this is why the develop- 
mental work that renains is so great. 

Another factor that complicates the task ahead is that of trying to 
decide the order in which "next steps" should be undertaken. All seem to 
be important, and all seem possible given the work already f<one. As a 
consequence, the decision has been made to direct attention, to the extent 
that resources permit, to a broad range of developmental and research 
activities during the coming year. These include: 

• Translating the inst 'ctional program for knowledge and . 
skill mastery inthe professional core of the program into 
a performance based and even more highly personalized mode 
of operation; 

• Implenenting the follo\/-up study on first- year graduates 
of the program, and extending the methodology of the 
follow-up study to second-year teachers; 

• Completing the research and evaluation studios outlined 
in Table 12, p 77, and the adaptation of the pronrani in 
light of the information obtained through tiiese studies; 

' • Initiating jointly sponsored curriculum development 
efforts with other departments in one or two subject 
matter areas with an aim to (a) coordinate the content 
of curricular offerings between the elementary education 
faculty and the subject matter faculty, and (b) benin to 
translate instruction \/ithin the illustrative subject 
matter areas into a personal i/ed and performance-based 
mode of operation; and 

■ Select one or two outcomer, expected of the literal arts 
core curriculum for all students in the college and 
develop measures of the outcome(s) that are acceptable 
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to the faculty and student body as a whole, and are at 
the same time cost-effective. 

Obviously, these represent steps of major proportion and of major 
consequence to the college as a whole. They alsofhelp place in perspective 
the comment made in PART I of the document: "As the^program continues to 
evolve the v/ork that has been done is seen more and n\ore only as a set 
of first steps, with the bulk of work remaining."' 

As planned now, these and subsequent developmental efforts will be 
carried out in much the same manner that research ^nd development efforts 
have been carried out so far. Reliance on outside funds v/ill be kept to 
a m'inimun; the broad participation of faculty, students, administrators! 
and personnel from participating schools and. the Teaching Research Division 
will be sought in carrying out all research and development activities; 
careful and continuous evaluation will be made of each research and develop- 
ment effort; cost-benefit studies will 'be continued on the program as a 
whole; and the program as a \yhole will continue to be adapted or modified 
on the basis of the research, evaluation, and cost-benefit information 
obtained. 

Given the magnitude and complexity Qf the tasks ahead, and the 
procedures to be follov/ed in undertaking them, basic developmental work 
vnthin the program is likely to extend through the next half dozen years. 
Program refinement on the basis of program related research and evidence 
of long-term costs and benefits will, hopefully, continue indefinitely. 
While program development within this framework may appear to be an 
unusually long and drawn-out process, it does not seem to the faculty^ 
at OCE to be unreasonable for what amounts to a major reorganization of 
instruction within an institution that for al\ intents and purposes will 
continue -serving students and the profession of education indef ini€e1^. . 
To insure that developmental efforts are soundly based and widely accepted 
does not come quickly nor easily; to shortcut the process, or to hurry 
it, is probably unwise from- everyone's point of view. 
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Tabre lA. Costs Associated with PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 1973-74 











Personnel 




1 


Equipment 


Pacil ities 




< 

Task 


Col i ege 
Faculty 


Col J ege 
Admin. 


School 
Super. 


Assmnt. 
'Staff- 


Work/Study 
Students 


Secre- 
taries 


\ 

TOTAL t 


Services 
Sua^li^s 


Maintenance 
Overhead^ 


bKArtU 
TOTAL 


Instruction for knowledge 
and skill mastery 




See 

Table 

3A for 

costs 

;ssoc. 

•f.'i th 

prog. 

mgt. 

2nd 

govn. 


See 

Table 

3A for 

costs 

assoc. 

wi th 

prog. 

eval . 

and 

adpt. 


NA 


1 0 15 hrs 
per wk for 
1 term 

$45 


NA 


1 

i 

$45 


NA 


$18 


• $ 63 

1 


Instruction for competency 
acquisition and demonstra- 
tion 


.25 
PTE 
, for 
one 
term 






.20 
PTE 


NA 


.25 
PTE 








i 
! 

i 




$1,200 






$5,400 




$1 ,500 


$8,100 


1 $960 


$3,240 


j $12,300 


Managing competency assess- 
ment data and assuring its 
quality 


NA 






.10 
PTE 

$2,800 


NA 


.05 
PTE 

$300 


$3,100 


$740^ 


$1 ,240 


1 

i 

1 $ 5,080 


TOTAL 


51,200 






$8,200 


$4& 


$1 ,800 $11,245 


n,7oo 


$4,498 


1 $17,443 



^11 PTE and dollar entries are approximations 



^Assessment staff include the director of the Teacher Education Research program. Teaching Research, % .75 PTE, the 
Dean of Paculty, OCE, @ .25 PTE; the continuing consultant services of Dr. Peter Pontana, Professor of Physics 
at Oregon State University, 0 approximately ..05 PTE; two work-study students and approximately one-half the time 
of ar executive secretary. 

^Includes $500 for computer rental 

^Forty percent of personnel costs 
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Table IB. Costs Associated with PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, 1974-75 



Task 



College 



Personnel 

College School . Assmnt. Work/Study Secre- 
Admin. Super. Staff 2 Students taries 



TOTAL 



Equipment 
Services 



Facilities 
Maintenance 
Overhead^ 



GRAND 
TOTAL 



1 1 Id Cl U C 1 VI 1 I VI KlIUWI 


Tun 






• 


• 












edge and skill 




Table 


f;*hl P 
1 dU 1 1: 
















mac tprv 


'for 


3 A for 


3A for 


















one pro- 


costs 


costs 


















fessor 


assoc. 


assoc. 


NA 


NA 


NA 




NA 






• 


$625 


with 


with 








$625 




$250 


$ 875 




























mg t . 


eval . 




















and 


Q 1 lU 
















> 


I 


govn . 


















Instruction for compe- 


, Two 






.20 




.20 










tency acquisition and 


i weeks 






FTE 




FTE^ 










demonstration 


1 for 


NA 


NA 




NA 


































! fessors 




- 










$500^ 








$1 ,000 






$5,400 




$1 ,500 


$7,900 


! $3,160 

1 


$1 1 ,560 


Managing competency 








Three 










i 
1 




assessment data and 








mnths 




FTE 






I 




assuring its quality 


iNA 


NA 


NA 


for one* 


NA 








1 












professor 






















and con- 
















1 






sul tant 






















$6,225 




$300 


$6,525 


$2,500^ 


$2,610 


$11 ,635 


TOTAL 


$1,625 






$11,625 




$1 ,800 


$15,050 


$3,000 


! $6,020 


1 $24,070 



Ull FTE and dollar entries are approximations 

2Regular assessment staff include the director of the Teacher Education Research program. Teaching Research, 0 .60 FTE, 
the Dean of Faculty, OCE, 0 .10^ FTE and the continuing consultant services of Dr. Peter Fontana, Professor of Physics 
at Oregon State University, 0 approximately ,05 FTE. (Dr. Fontana worked full time for the program during the surmer 
months of 1974-75, and was on sabbatical during the remainder of the year.) Three work-stujdy students, two part-time 
research assistants, and approximately three quarters of the time of an executive secretary round out the assessment staff. 

^Assessment materials and SYLLABUS purchased by students to offset paper and reproduction costs. 

^Includes $500 for computer rental and $1,500 for travel to visit other CBE centers. 

^Overhead for each reporting year has been figured at the rate of 40 percent of personnel costs. 



Table 2A. Costs Associated with PROGRAM OPERATION, 1973-74 



Task 



Col "lege 
Faculty 



College 
Admi n , 



School 
Super. 



Personnel 



Assmnt. 
Staff 



Work-Study Secre 



Students taries TOTAL 



Equipment 
Services 
Suppl ies 



Facilities 

Maintenance 

Overhead^ 



GRAND 
TOTAL 



Instruction for knowledge 
and skill mastery 



Instruction for competency 
acquisition and demonstra- 
tion (Includes supervision 
and assessment) 



Managing competency assess- 
ment data and assuring 
its quality 



5.3 FTE See 
Table 
3A ,for 
costs 

$75,450* assoc. 
with 
^ prog . 
mgt. & 
govn. 

5.3 FTE 



$75,450 



NA 



NA 



19,800 
hrs.2 



2 0 15 
hrs. per 
week 

$250 



1 0 15 
hrs. per 
week 



'NA 



$ 75,700 



NA 



$118,8003 $125 



.10 
FTE 



NA 



1 (3 15 
hrs. per 
week 



NA 



.10 

FTE 



4194,375 



NA 



$2^800 ^ 250 



$600 $ 3,650 



$600 $273, 72r 



$ 7,2004 



$ 30,280 



$113,180 



$ 7;6005 



$ 940^ 



$ 30,230 



$232,205 



$ 1 ,460 !$ 6,050 



i $ 61 ,970 



I $351 ,435 



TOTAL 



I $150,900 



$118,800 $2,800 5625 



$15,740 



Ull FTE and dollar entries are approximations; dollar 'estimates for college faculty are based on an average of $15,000 per 
9 months FTE— a figure used each year for this calculation to reduce variation due to salary increases. 

^Based on an average of 1.5 hpurs spent each week in supervising clinical students (160 students each term who in most cases 
were in schools 1 but sometimes 2 days each week) for three tertns @ 10 weeks per term (« 10,200 hours) and an average of 4 
hours spent per week in supervising student teachers and interns (80 students each term) for three terms @ 10 weeks per 
term (= 9,600 hours) for a total of 19,800 hours. 

^Jased on an estimated pay schedule for teachers equivalent to $6 per hour ($6 x 19,800 hrs. « $118,800). The college reim- 
burses cooperating teacher*"^ in three ways: (a) supervisors of student teachers are paid $50 by the college for each term 
of supervision (an average cost to the college of $10,000 to $12,000 each year); (b) supervisors of student teachers are 
allowed 3 hours of college credit per year without cost; and (c) one teacher from each school whare OCE elementary students 
are placed, as either clinical or practicum students, receive without cost three hours of workshop. credit each summer for 
training as supc-rvision coordinator for a building. Even with these contributions by the colleae cooperating schools 
subsidized the elementary preparation program at OCE in 1973-74 to the amount of approximately $100,000. 

^Based on an estimated $15 per student cost for clinical students (160 students per term @ $15 per term for 3 terms). 

^Based on an estimated $15 per student cost for student teachers and interns (80 students per term @ $15 per term for 3 
terms) plus an estimated $4,000 per year in travel and per diem costs for college supervisors. Assessment materials and 
the syllabus are purchased by students to offset paper and reproduction costs. 

^Includes $500 for computer rental. 

^Forty percent of OCE-TR personnel costs; overhead costs to participating schooU are minimal. 
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Table 2B. Costs Associated with PROGRAM OPERATION, 1974-75 



Task 



_[ Personnel 

College College School Assmnt. Work-Study 
Faculty Admin. Super. Staff Students 



Secre- 
taries 



TOTAL 



Instruction for knowledge 
and skill mastery 



Instruction for competency 
acquisition and demonstra- 
tion (includes supervision 
and assessment) 

Managing competency 
assessment data and 
assuring its quality 



6.5 PTE 



$97,500l 



6.5 PTE 



$97,500 



See 

Table 

3 A for 

costs 

assoc. 

with 

prog. 

mgt .. & 

govn. 



NA 



NA 



1 0 15 
hrs. per 
week 

$125 



Equipment 
Services 
Suppl ies 



Pacil ities 

Maintenance 

Overhead' 



GRAND 

Total 



-$ 97,625 j $ 8,100^ 



NA 



24,300 
hrs. 2 

$145,800^ 



NA 



NA 



1 (a 15 
hrs. per 
weeK 



NA NA 

$195,000 



NA 



.05 

PTE 
plus 
res. 
assts . 



$1 ,400 $125 



NA 



.10 

PTE 



$243,300 



1145,800 SI ,400 5255" 



$bQO $ 2,125 



1^00 $343,050 



$ 39,050 



$144,775 



$ 8,0505 I $ 39,000 ! $290,350 

I ; 



$ 1,000^ 



1 • 



$ 



850 



$17,150 ' S 78,900 



$ 3,975 
$439,100 



^All PTE and dollar entries are approximations; dollar estimates for college faculty e based on an average of $15,000 per 
9 months PTE--a figure used each year for this calculation to reduce variation due w salary increases. 

^Based on an average of 2.5 hours spent per week in supervising clinical students (180 students each term who in most cases 
were in schools 2 days each week) for three terms ^ 10 weeks per term (= 13,500 hours) and an average of 4 hours spent each 
week in supervising student teachers and interns (90 students per term) for 3 terms with 10 weeks per term (= 10,800 hours). 

^Based on an estimated pay schedule-for teachers equivalent to $6 per hour ($6 x 24,300 hrs = $145,800). The college reim- 
burses cooperating teachers in three ways: (a) supervisors of student teachers are paid $50 by the college for each term 
of supervision (an average cost to the college of $1D,000 to,.$12,000 each year); (b) supervisors of student* teachers are 
allovsed 3 hours of college credit per year v/1thout cost; and'^(c) one teacher from each school where OCE elementary students 
are placed, as either clinical or practicum students, receive without cost three hours of workshop credit each summer for 
training as supervision coordinator for a building. Even with these contributions by the colleqe cooperating schools 
— '>sidized the elenentar^ p'^eparation program at 0C£ in 1974-75 to the amount of approximately $125,000. 

^Based on an estimated $lo u^* student cost (180 stud<»nts ^ $15 per-term for 3 terms). 

^Based on an estimated $'5 cost for student teachers and inte. '.s (90 students per term @ $15 for 3 terms), plus an estimated 
$4,0C0 per year in travel and per diem for college supervisors. Assessment materials and the syllabus are purchased by 
students to offset paper and reproduction costs. 

^Includes $500 for computer rental. 

7porty percent of OCE-TR personnel costs; overhead costs to participating schools are minimal. 



Table 3A. Costs Associated with PROGRAM GOVERNANCE, 
MArWGEMENT, EVALUATION and ADAPTATION, 1973-7h 

Personnel 



College College School School Assmnt. Work/Study Secre- 
Faculty Admin. Super. Admin. Staff Students tarles 



TOTAL 



Equipment 

Services 

Supplies 



Facilities 

Maintenance 

Overhead^ 



GRAND 
TOTAL 



Program manaqement and 
governance (includes a 
weekly 2 hr. faculty 
meeting, a weekly 2 hr. 
division heads rneeting, 
periodic meetings of the 
college-wid^ Teacher- 
Education Committee and 
Teacher Education Advi- 
sory Cormittee, periodic 
faculty retreats and 
periodic meetings with 
school supervisors for 
purposes of inservice, 
as well as time in- 
volved in preparation for 
all of the above) 



Expected Expected Cntrb. 

as part as part to 

of reg. of reg. prog, 

assign, assign. 



Cntrb. 
to 
prog. 



Cntrb. 
to 

prog. 



NA 



NA 



NA 



HA 



Program evaluation and 
adaptation (includes the as part 
weekly 2 hr. staff meet- ^of reg. 
Ing, meetings once a term assign, 
with students and school 
supervisors, a Design 
Seminar each Spring Term 
with college and school 
supervisors, students 
and assessment staff, & an 
annual College Planning 
Exercise [CPX] ) 

TOTAL 



Expected Expected Cntrb. 



as part 
of reg. 
assign. 



to 

prog. 



Cntrb. 
to 

prog. 



.20 PTE 



$5,400 



1 e 15 hrs 
per week 

$250 



.10 

PTE 

$600 $6,250 ' $720 



I 



$2,500 



1 



$9,470 



$5,400 5555" 



'Sm $6,250 $720 



$2,506 *$9,470 



^All PTE and dollar entries are approximations 
^Forfy percent of personnel costs 
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Table 3B. Costs Associated with PROGRAM GOVERNANCE, 
MANAGEMENT, EVALUATION and ADAPTATION, 1974-75 



Program management and 
governance (includes a 
weekly 2 hr. faculty meet- 
ing, a weekly 2 hr. divi- 
sion heads meeting, 
periodic meetings of the 
college-wide Teacher-Edu- 
cation Conrjnittee and 
Teacher Education Advi- 
sory Committee, periodic 
faculty retreats and 
periodic neetings with 
school supervisors for 
purposes of inservice, 
as well as time In- 
volved in preparation for 
all of the above) 

Projram evaluation and 
adaptation (includes the 
weekly 2 hr. staff meet- 
ing, meetings once a term 
with students and school 
supervisors, a Design 
Seminar each Spring Term 
with college and school 
supervisors, students and 
assessment staff, and an 
annual College Planning 
Exercise [CPX]) 



College College . School 
Faculty Admin. Super. 



. Pers onnel 
School 



Admin. 



Assmnt . 
Staff 



work/Study 
Students 



Secre- 
taries 



TOTAL 



Expected Expected Cntrb. 

as part as part to 

of reg. of reg. prog, 

assign, assign. 



Cntrb. 
to 

prog. 



Expected Expected Cntrb. 
as part as part to 
of reg. of reg. prog, 
'assign, assign. 



Cntrb. 
to 
prog. 



Cntrb. 
to 

prog. 



NA 



Equipment 

Services 

Supplies 



Facilities 

Maintenance 

Overhead^ 



GRAND 
TOTA^ 



NA 



.15 FTE 
plus 
res. 
asst. 



1 0 15 hrs 
per week 



.10 
FTE 



$5,000 $125 



$600 $5,725 $3,0f02 $2,290 



$11,015 



TOTAL ' 

Ull FTE and dollar entries are approximations 
^Includes $500 for computer rental 
^Forty percent of personnel costs 



$5,0OO $125 



S600 55,725 S3.000 



$2,290 
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Table 4A. Costs Associated with PROGRAM RELATED RESEARCH, 1^73-74 





Personnel 


Equipment 


Facilities 




Task 


Col lege 
Faculty^ 


Col lege 
Admin. 


School 
Super . ^ 


Assment. 
Staff 


Work/Study 


Secre- 

tar Itro 


THTAI 

1 U 1 ML 


Services 
Suppl ies 


Maintenance 
Overhead^ 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


Quality assurance studies 


NA 


flA 


NA^ 


.05 FTE 
$1 ,400 


1 @ 7 1/2 
hrs pr wk 

$125 


.05 

FTE 

$300 


$1 ,825 


$200 


$730 


$2,755 


Methodological studies 


.25 FTE 
for one 
term 

$1 ,200 


NA 


NA 


.05 

FTE 

$1 ,400 


NA 


NA 


$2,600 


$100 


$1,040 


$3,740 


Practice-oriented and basic 
research studies 






NA 


.10 FTE 
$2,800 


" NA 


.05 FTE 
$300 


$ 

$3,100 


$180 


$1,240 


$4,520 


Follow-up studies 


NA 




NA 


NA 


m 


fiA 




NA 


i NA ' 




■ 3 1 , 


- — ' 



i \ ! ! 

TOTAL $1,200 $5,600 $125 $600 $7,525 i $480 '$3,010 $11,015 



'All FTE and dollar entries are approximations. 

Entries in this column are a bit misleading for in one way or another all faculty are involved in all research activities 
relating to the program. All are involved either in planning or approving proposed studies; all are involved in collect- 
ing the basic data to be used in approved studies (the data on competence demonstration); and all have an opportunity to 
be Involved in reporting the data that come from approved studies. Except for .25 FTE for one term, however, no time has 
been released specifically for research. 

^Entries in this column also are misleading in that data from scf\ool supervisors on competency demonstration also are used 
In many research efforts sponsored by the program. School supervisors have not as yet, however been involved in the 
planning, execution or reporting of specific research studies. 

^Overhead for each reporting year has been figured at the rate of 40 percent of personnel costs. 
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Table 4B. Costs Associated with PROGRAM RELATED RESEARCH, 1974-75 



i 






Personnel 








Equipment 


Facilities ^ 


GRAND 
TOTAL 




College College 
Faculty^ Admin. 


School 
Super. 


Assment. 
3 Staff ♦ 


Work/5tudy 
Students 


Secre- 
taries 


TOTAL 


Services 
Suppl ies 


Maintenance j 
Overhead^ 


Quality assurance 
studies 


NA 


NA 


.05 FIE- 
+ yes. 
assts. 


1 9^15 hrs 
pr wk 


.05 
FTE 
















$2,400 


$125 


$300 


$2,82E 


$1 ,000^^ 


$1,130 


$4,955 


Methodological studies 


NA HA 

I 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




r^A 


NA 




Practice-oriented and 
basic research studies 


1 

! m NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




1 


NA 

! 




Follow-up studies 


' .25 FTE 

for one NA 
' term 


NA 


.10 FTE 
+ res. 
assts. 


NA 


.10 
FTE 






f 






. $1 ,roo 




$3,800 




$600 


$5,600i $1,000 


$2,240 


$8,840 


TOTAL 


$1 ,200 




$6,200 


$125 


$900 


$8,425 $2,000 


1 $3,370 


$13,795 



^All FTE and dollar entries are approximations. 

^Entrie^ in this column are a bit- misl eading for in one way or another all faculty are involved in all research activities 
relating to the program. All are involved either in planning or approving ^>roposed studies; all are involved in collect- 
ing the basic data to be used in approved studies (the data on competency demonstration); and all have an opportunity to 
be involved in reporting the data that come from approved studies. Except for .25 FTE for one term, however, no time has 
been released specifically for research. 

Entries in this column also are misleading in that data from school supervisors on competency demonstration also are used 
in many research efforts sponsored by the program. School supervisors have not as yet, however, been involved in the 
plannir.g, execution or reporting of specific research studies. 

^Includes $500 for computer rental. 

^Overhead for each reporting year has been figured at the rate of 40 percent of personnel costs. 
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Table 5A. Costs Associated with PROGRAM DOCUMENTATION AND DISSEMINATION^ 1973-74^ 

4 





Personnel 


Equipment 


Facilities 






College 
Facul ty 


College 
Admin. 


School 
Super. 


Assmnt. 
Staff 


Work/Study 
Students 


Secre- 
taries 


TOTAL 


Services 
Suppl ies 


Maintenance 
Overhead^ 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


Documentation (includes 
the orenaratinn nf nrn- 

gram descriptions » the 
packaging of materials/ 
procedures used in pro- 
gram operation, the pre- 
paration of ^'case studies" 
in program development, 
etc.) 


Expected 
as part 
of reg. 
assign. 


NA 


• 

NA 


.20 FTE 
$5,600 


10 7 1/2 
hrs pr. wk 

$125 


.10 
FTE 

$600 


$6,325 


$500 


$2,530 


$ 9,355 


Dissemination (includes 
th^ reproduction of 
materials for distri- 
bution, time spent in 
local and regional 
conferences, time 
spent with visitors 
to the program, etc. ) 


Expected 
as part 
of reg, 
assign. 


NA 


NA 


.05 FTE 
$1,400 


NA 


.05 
FTE 

$300 


$1 ,700 


$460 


$680 


$ 2,840 

i 


TOTAL 








$7,000 


$125 




$S,025 


$^60 


$3,210 


$12,195 



'All FTE and dollar entries are approximations 

^Overhead for each reporting year has been figured at the rate of 40 percent of personnel costs. 
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Table 5B. Costs Associated with PROGRAM DOCUMENTATION AND DISSEMINATION. 1974-75^ 





Personnel 


Equipment 

Services 

Supplies 


Pacilities 

Maintenance 

Overhead 


GRAND 
TOTAL 




College 
Faculty 


College 
Admin. 


School 
Super . 


Assmnt. 
Staff 


work-Study 
Students 


Secre- 
taries 


TOTAL 


Documentation (include^s | 
> the preparation of 

the packaging of 

materials and pro- 
" cedures'Used in pro- 
- gram operation, the 
* preparation of "case 

studies" in program 

^ development, etc.) 
« 


Expected 
as part 
of reg. 
assign. 


HA 


NA 


.10 PTE 
$3,000 


1 (3 15 hrs 
per week 

$125 


.10 

PTE 

$600 


$3,725 


$500 


$1 ,490 


$5,715 


Dissemination (includes 
the reproduction of 
materials for distri- 
bution, time spent in 
local and regional 
conferences, time 
spent with visitors 
to the program, etc. ) 


Expected 
as part 
of reg. 
assign. 

t 


NA 


NA 


.05 

PTE 

$1,500 


NA 


.05 

PTE 

$300 


$1,800 


$500 

i 
I 

i 


$720 * 


$3,020 

j 

i_ 



$4,500 $125 $900 $5,525 $1,000 ! $2,210 



'All PTE and dollar entries are approximations. 

^Overhead for each reporting year has been figured at the rate of 40 percent of personnel costs. 
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ABOUT AACTE 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is an 
organization of more than 860 colleges and universities joined together 
in a common interest: more effective ways of preparing educational 
^ personnel for our changing society. It is national in scope, insti- 

tutional in structure, and voluntary. It has served teacher education 
for 55 years in professional tasks which no single institution, agency, 
organization, or enterprise can accomplish alone. 

AACTE' s members are located in every state of the nation and in 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Collectively, they prepare 
more than 90 percent of the teaching force that enters American schools 
each year. 

The Association maintains its headquarters in the National Center 
for Higher Education, in Washington, D.C. the nation's capital, which 
also in recent years has become an educational capital. This location 
enables AACTE to work closely with many professional organizations and 
government agencies concerned with teachers and their preparation. 

In AACTE headquarters, a stable professional staff is in continuous 
interaction with other educators and with officials who influence edu- 
cation, both in immediate actions and future thrusts. Educators have 
come to rely upon the AACTE headquarters office for information, ideas, 
and other assistance and, in tjrn, to share their aspirations and needs. 
Such interaction alerts the sta^ff and officers to current and emerging 
needs of society and of education and makes AACTE th£ center for teacher 
education. The professional staff is regularly out in the field 
nationally and internationally serving educators and keeping abreast 
of the "real world." The headquarters office staff implements the 
Association's objectives and programs, keeping them vital and valid. 

Through conferences, study committees, commissions, task forces, 
publications, and projects, AACTE conducts a program relevant to the 
current needs of those concerned with better preparation programs for 
educational personnel, flajor programmatic thrusts are carried out by 
commissions on international education, multicultural education, and 
accreditation standards. Other activities include government relations 
and a consultative service in teacher education. 

A number of activities are carried on collaboratively. These in- 
clude major fiscal support for and selection of higher education 
representatives on the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education an activity sanctioned by the National Commission on 
Accrediting and a joint enterprise of higher education institutions 
represented by AACTE, organizations of school board members, classroom 
teachers, state certification officers, and chief state school officers. 
The Association headquarters provides secretariat services for two 
organizations which help make teacher education more interdisciplinary 
and comprehensive: the Associated Organizations of Teacher Education and 
the International Council on Education for Teaching. A major interest 
in teacher education provides a conmon bond between AACTE and fraternal 
organizations. 
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AACTE is deeply concerned with and involved in the major edu- 
cation issues of the day. Combining the considerable resources in- 
herent in the consortium - constituted through a national voluntary 
association - with strengths of others creates a synergism of excep- 
tional productivity and potentiality. Serving as the nerve center 
and spokesman for major efforts to improve education personnel, the 
Association brings to its task credibility, built-in cooperation and 
communications, contributions in cash and kind, and diverse staff and 
membership capabilities. 

AACTE provides a capability for energetically, imaginatively, and 
effectively moving the nation forward through better prepared edu- 
cational personnel. From its administration of the pioneering educa- 
tional television program, "Continental Classroom, to its involvement 
of 20,000 practitioners, researchers, and decision makers m developing 
the current Reaotmended Standards for Teacher Education, to many other 
activities, AACTE has demonstrated its organizational and consortium 
qualifications and experiences in conceptualizing, studying and 
experimenting, coimuni eating, and implementing diverse thrusts for 
carrying out socially and educationally significant activities with 
the past as prologue, AACTE is proud of its history and confident of 
its future among the "movers and doers" seeking continuous renewal ot 
national aspirations and accompli shrrents through education. 



ABOUT THE TEXAS TEACHER CENTER PROJECT 



The AACTE Conrmttee on Performance-Based Teacher Education serves 
as the national component of the Texas Teacher Center Project. This 
project was initiated in July. 1970. through a grant to the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency from the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, USOE. 
The Project was initially funded under the Trainers of Teacher Trainers 
(TTT) Program and the national component was subcontracted by the lexas 
Education Agency to AACTE. 

One of the original thrusts of the Texas Teacher Center Project was 
to conceptualize and field test performance-based teacher education pro- 
grams in pilot situations and contribute to a statewide effort to move 
teacher certification to a performance base. By the inclusion of the 
national component in the Project, the Texas Project made it possible for 
all efforts in the nation .related to performance-based teacher education 
to gain national visibility. More important, it gave to the nation a 
central forum where continuous study and further clarification of the 
performance-based movement might take place. 

While the Texas Teacher Center Project is of particular interest to 
AACTE's Performance-Based Teacher Education Coirmi ttee , the services ot 
the Cotrmittee are available, within its resources, to all ^J^^tes, colleges 
and universities, and groups concerned with the improvement of preparation 
programs for school personnel. 



AACTE ORDER FORM FOR OTHER RECENT AACTE PUBUCATIONS 



Number 

of 
Copies 

YEARBOOKS - Annual hteeting Sessions 

strengthening Che Edxjcatioit of Teachers 

1975 (available after June 1975) 

Ferment dnd Momentum in Teacher Educati' 

1974 105 pages $4.00 
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